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UNCLE CEOTTY'S EELATMS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ME. MULLENS IN THE ASCENDANT. 

Mr. Mullens one evening went out to tea, and 
being a thoughtful young man, and well aware of the 
female objection to having anybody to tea whose 
coming is unlooked and unprovided for, he had 
taken the precaution to go armed with a bagftJ of 
muffins, and a neat pork pie. And as old Susan was 
fond of both these delicacies, the meal passed over most 
agreeably, and was enlivened by many anecdotes 
regarding her former life with the deceased Miss 
Crotty, to all of which her guest listened with due 
attention. 
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2 UNCLE CROTTY'S RELATIONS. 

On the following morning, Mr. Mullens was in the 
oflBce as usual. He was thinking deeply. He sat 
with his hands plunged in his pockets, and his stool 
tilted fearfully ofiF its perpendicular, and was only 
restrained from toppling over by the occupant's feet 
keeping a firm hold of the knobs of the desk drawers. 

" Given, that a certain spinster lady being dead, 
and, in dying, left two wills behind her of different 
dates, and bequeathing her property to two different 
people ; given,, also, that a confidential servant heard 
her directly before death signify her approbation of 
will number two ; circumstantial evidence leads us in 
this manner to expect, that will number two will be 
produced at the death ; I, as a witness, expect it ; the 
confidential servant expects it ; the legatee expects it, 
or ought to do, and can have done so if hfe is put up 
to it. So far good — we all expect, and are all dis- 
appointed. Will number one is produced and acted 
upon. I am surprised, confidential servant is surprised, 
legatee is stunned — actually stunned, gentlemen of 
the jury ; want of proof and delicacy of feeling restrain 
him from investigating, but he is suspicious, gentle- 
men, and we, confidential servant and witness, feeling 
tlie due weight of our responsibility, look at the 
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Circumstances with unbiassed judgment, and the 
result is, greater surprise still and — given the position 
— ^the present inquiry." 

At this point, Mr. Mullens's excitement interfered 
materially with his equilibrium, and he very nearly 
went over ; recovering himself with a violent eflFort, 
however, he resumed his soliloquy in the same grave, 
cautious tone, as though he were treading in the 
dark, and had to feel his way as he went. 

" The next point is to find some one whose interest 
it would be to destroy the second will and act upon 
the first — that person, of necessity, knowing the 
contents of both. We pass over the legatee, because 
character, opportunity, and general incapability would 
give our suspicion the lie, and come to the person 
next 'most nearly concerned in the establishing of 
will number one. This person is trustee and acting 
lawyer to the aforesaid spinster lady; he was the 
first to go over the deceased's effects, and put his seal 
upon her private desk. The spinster was a lonely 
woman, and during part of the time he employed in 
taking possession of her papers he took the precaution 
to send the only other inmate out of the house, 
and we are left to conjecture what may have taken 
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4 UNCLE CROTTY'S RELATIONS. 

place during her absence. She says she was away 
scarcely ten minutes; but what cannot be done in 
ten minutes ? Gentlemen of the jury, a thousand 
wills might be secreted or destroyed in half the time, 
and what proof can the defendant bring to show that 
the will number two in question was not made away 
with in that given ten minutes ? No one but myself 
knew of its existence; the defendant was heavily 
pressed for money at the time, and the knowledge 
that this property had gone out of his hands would 
probably be the signal for his creditors and mort- 
gagees to foreclose ; if there can be any doubt, gen- 
tlemen, as to motive, sum up all these temptations, 
and then look at the apparent smallness of the risk, 
and I think words on my part are useless." 

Again Mr. Mullens paused, and reviewed the 
entire case. To all appearance, the result was 
satisfactory. 

*^My own course is clear in the matter," he 
pursued. "I hold enough evidence in my hands 
to frighten any man, and old Crombie is too keen 
a lawyer not to prefer any alternative sooner than get 
into a- lawsuit. It would avail me nothing but a 
poor and shallow revenge to aggravate matters to 
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such a pitchy and my little game is a threat and a 
bribe, and the only diflSculty that besets me now 
is as to what sum I must make that bribe, and how 
sufficiently reward myself for my own cleverness." 

This being not only difficult of solution, but very 
agreeable to ponder over, Mullens brought down the 
stool on to its four legs again, dismounted, and strolled 
to the door. There the sight of the office-boy at the 
bottom of the street, actively engaged in " catting," 
as it is called, gave a new turn to his thoughts, and 
he whistled him in. 

" You young scoundrel, where do you expect to 
go to when you die, maliciously laming poor cats ? " 
he demanded, as the lad came up. " If I accept the 
offer I had this morning of being President of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Animals, I'll make 
you a warning to all creation." 

The lad thrust his tongue into his cheek, and 
extended both hands from the tip of his small nose, 
as he followed Mr. Mullens into the office; being, 
however, caught in the act, he got a sharp box on the 
ear for his pains, and was bid fill the coal-scuttle. 

"Have you been doing much in the beetle line 
lately?" Mr. Mullens inquired, when the lad returned. 
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" Not much ; supply's gettin' short ; 'ems begin to 
think 'em don't like it ; but the hot weather 's comin', 
and the bees and wasps are not so bad when 
t'others run short Last summer me and t'other 
chaps in the Sunday school caught a fly for every 
leaf in the Bible and smashed him there^ during the 
sermons ; I forget how many there was, but it was a 
sight to see the teacher collect the books ! " 

And the young fiend rubbed his hands up and 
down his lean sides, in the intense enjoyment of the 
recollection. 

" Here's the master's gig, you'd better make your- 
self scarce," returned Mr. Mullens, and the lad 
vanished. 

The lawyer came in and passed through to his 
room: his letters were always laid on his own 
table. 

" I'll tie your old wig in a knot before you are 
very much older, or 111 be scalped with an oyster- 
knife, see if I don't," muttered the clerk as the door 
closed. 

An hour later he had nerved himself up to 
the business in hand, and as the office would be 
vacant during the momentous interview he sum- 
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moned Sprite^ and having ensured his attendance 
by directing his attention to two large spiders in 
a comer of the ceiling, he knocked at Mr. Crombie's 
door. 

^^ Come in." 

Mr. Mullens went in ; the lawyer sat at his desk 
writing. 

" Well, Mullens, what is it? " 

** If you are not engaged, sir, I should be very 
glad of a few minutes' conversation with you.'* 

** On your own account ? " 

" Yes, on my own account." 

The lawyer put down his pen, and wheeled his 
chair round to the fire. 

** Well, go on," he said, resignedly. 

" I have a little private matter to discuss with you 
— ^but you were writing, sir, pray do not let me 
disturb you." 

" I can wait, you will not be long, I suppose ? " 

** I shall be delighted to be as brief as is strictly 
compatible with the importance of my business," 
said Mr. Mullens, with immovable composure; 
**I have had the pleasure of serving you in the 
capacity of clerk, Mr. Crombie, for some years now. 
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and as you will possibly remember, I have been 
so happy as to be of frequent use to you in several 
important matters of business connected with your 
honourable profession." 

" Wants more pay, I suppose," thought the lawyer, 
"I don't know whether it wouldn't be better to 
get rid of him altogether." " Well," he said aloud, 
" go on." 

*' I have had very lately the pleasure of congratu- 
lating you on the unexpected accession of fortune in 
your family. I trust your daughter may long have 
health and strength to enjoy it." 

He was so irreproachably polite, and so com- 
pletely ignored the air of impatient condescension 
which Mr. Crombie assumed, that the lawyer grew 
suddenly suspicious of him, and thought he didn't 
quite like this strange interview. " What the devil 
does the fellow want ? " thought he. 

*' My congratulations, and I presume the congratu- 
lations of all your friends, Mr. Crombie, on that auspi- 
cious event, come all the more freely to my recollection, 
because my business and that happy event run very 
much in the same groove, nay, hit exactly on the 
same point, and I am really afraid that I must again 
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trouble you to recall a little fact closely connected with 
my occupation." 

" What is it you mean ? " 

** Simply a little business matter that with your 
large connection may most probably have slipped from 
your recollection. And if you absolutely prefer 
having it out at once, I want to know, Mr. Crombie, 
if you have forgotten that, in anticipating Elizabeth 
Crotty's decease, there was another and a later will 
duly drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed by me, 
and which was made in favour of the old lady's 
nephew, and not your daughter." 

*' It was destroyed," said Mr. Crombie, hastily. 

Mr. Mullens expressed extreme, but still polite, 
incredulity by the elevation of his eyebrows and the 
shrug of his shoulders. 

** In your presence ? " he asked, with a smile. 

" No," broke out the lawyer, a little irritably, and, 
perhaps, mistaking his meaning, "the old woman 
herself destroyed it before her death." 

"She had no quarrel with her nephew; they 
were on the best terms to the last," said Mr. 
Mullens, slowly, and watching the lawyer with keen 
eyes. 
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**I cannot attempt to give rhyme or reason for 
every vagary which may cause an old woman to change 
about^ now from one thing and now to another ; but 
I simply state the case as it is, and repeat that the 
second will was destroyed, and, consequently, the 
former one had to be acted upon. And I hope, 
Mr. Mullens, that you are now satisfied ? " 

^* No," returned that gentleman, still very leisurely, 
and as though he were considering his words as he 
delivered them, " I am not satisfied, and I did not 
come here to be satisfied with the paltry excuse with 
which you have been able to convince people less 
concerned in it, and more confident of your integrity 
than I am or ever was, Mr. Crombie. There — don't 
start 1 I am sorry to be obliged to put it so roughly, 
but there it is ; and unless you can produce actual 
evidence to prove what you say, I, as a responsible 
witness of a legal document, charge you, Edward 
Crombie, with having wilfully destroyed that docu- 
ment, and fraudulently producing and acting upon 
a former one for your own advantage." 

"It's a lie I" broke out the lawyer, passionately. 
**How dare you come here with this rascally 
charge " 
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*^ Don't trouble yourself, I beg," interposed Mr. 
Mullens, soothingly ; " don't agitate yourself by 
calling me a scoundrel, because it is only a waste 
of time, and utterly unworthy of you, who must 
know me too well by this time to suppose that 
will frighten me oflF. I see very plainly that you 
cannot produce positive evidence to prove the de- 
struction of the second will, whereas I can prove, and 
bring forward witnesses to swear to what I say, that 
within a few days of the old lady's death, the will 
was seen in her hands, and that she expressed to my 
witness her entire satisfaction with all the conditions 
contained therein. Does that look like an intention 
to destroy it, and would any jury that ever sat 
believe, in the face of such evidence, that she did 
destroy it ? " 

The lawyer had no violent reply to make ; the in- 
tense composure of the man opposite told like a dead 
weight against the vacillating irritation with which 
he had at first listened to him. Mr. Crombie sat 
down, and as he stroked his chin, as was his invari- 
able habit when disturbed, his hand shook violently. 

** Does Mr. St Lo know anything of this ? " he 
asked. 
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*' Not at present ; though^ of course, if you prove 
obstinate — but I have no fear of that No, Mr. 
Crombie, my consideration for your feeUngs bade me 
come and treat you in the matter with my usual 
frankness, and so manage things in as friendly a 
manner as possible. And I see by the sensible 
light in which you take it, that I have acted 
discreetly, and that very possibly we may come 
to an amicable arrangement, equally satisfactory to 
both parties." 

" Oh, I find it is only a matter of a bribe, then, at 
last I " cried the lawyer, thinking he saw a weak 
point. " I might have known well enough, in spite of 
your boasted witnesses and proofs, that you durst do 
nothing publicly.'* 

" Well, frankly, if you are disposed to satisfy 
my very moderate demands, it makes very little 
di£Perence to me who has the estate, since no possible 
ingenuity could make it mine." 

" How much do you want? " 

" Nay, let us treat the matter as a little confidence 
between gentlemen, and not as though I were a 
vulgar rascal willing to put aside his knowledge for 
a little consideration. Granted that I know more 
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of this affair than you would wish, perhaps, as 
a diplomatist, you treat your enemy with politeness 
and deference ; you don't fly in his face. Isn't that 
the best way to take it ? In the first place, you call 
him a fiiend, invite him to stay at your house, 
introduce him on equal terms to your family, and, 
in a word, look at him in the light of a gentleman 
to whom it is very well worth your while to be 
civil." 

"I will do nothing!" exclaimed the lawyer, 
starting up. ^* You know as well as I do that there 
is nothing in this charge, and you dare not pro- 
ceed against me." 

^^Must I repeat my case to convince you that 
I can do what I say? Don't obhge me to do so 
unless it is quite necessary, because I don't like to 
offend any one's feelings," said Mr. Mullens. " You 
were in debt, heavily in debt; unless this fortune 
came into your family, you were ruined — the very 
house over your head was mortgaged. Do you 
remember your agitation when you were required to 
draw out the second will ? You knew well enough 
what was coming, and that, when once the report 
got abroad that your expectations in that quarter 
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existed no longer, you would not be able to stave oflF 
your importunate creditors. You kept it so quiet 
that even St. Lo himself never knew for certain 
in whose favour the second will was made ; and 
no wonder when you found yourself alone on the 
morning of the old woman's death, with the will 
in your hand, that you summed up the chances of 
detection, forgot me in the calculation, and deter- 
mined to destroy it " 

** I did not destroy it ! I never saw it ! " repeated 
Mr. Crombie. But the clerk only laughed, and at 
this juncture Sprite knocked at the door. Mr. 
Crombie was wanted. 

In a moment Mr. Mullens resumed his usual 
deferential bearing. 

*^ You will see the gentleman, sir? " 

Mr. Crombie assented, the visitor was shown in, 
and Mr. Mullens went back to the office again. 

"I dodged the spiders," said Sprite, **but they 
were rather high up." 

" Ah, there's nothing like dodging in this world, my 
lad," said the triumphant Mr. Mullens, " you'll find 
it useful to you later in life. It's the superiority of 
mind over matter, intellect matched against brute 
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force ; a noble thing is dodging J You can go and 
play now." 

Mr. Mullens did not see the lawyer again till he 
went to announce the arrival of the gig at the usual 
hour to take him home : after his client had gone, 
Crombie had shut the door, and shown no wish to 
renew the controversy. 

** Your gig is waiting, sir." 

Mr. Crombie came out with his hat on, and paused 
for a moment on the threshold. 

" I should like to talk that little matter over more 
fully, Mullens, if you will come up to-night" 

" Shall I come now ? I am not exactly in 
dining costume, but I dare say the ladies will 
excuse me." 

The lawyer darted a quick, indignant look at him. 
He dine at Brankspme Denel a clerk at sixteen 
shillings a week. But Mr. Crombie assented; he 
was in the hands of a merciless enemy, and must 
needs capitulate. 

They found in the drawing-room only Charlotte 
and Mrs. Crombie. Both looked a little surprised 
to see the lawyer's companion. 

'*Mr. Mullens, my dear," explained the host. 
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** He has come down on a little business, and will 
probably stay with us a few days." 

"Indeed," returned Mrs. Crombie, and instantly 
bustled out of the room, to have a fire lit in the 
spare bedroom, and sheets aired. She did not like 
Mr. Mullens, but while under their roof he must be 
treated properly. 

Mr. Crombie went up to dress, and Charlotte 
and Mr. Mullens were left together; the latter 
gentleman engaged in a Uttle polite conversa- 
tion with her, but he could not entirely put away 
the old deference of his manner. In spite of himself, 
in spite of his altered position, he respected that 
quiet little girl who in his worst days had spoken 
kindly to him, and against whom he had no grudge 
of pride as he had against every one else. It elated 
him to anticipate the many chances he would have 
of improving their acquaintance, and showing her 
he was something beyond a mere clerk, while he 
was living in the house. But as yet, in her presence, 
all the cool efirontery with which he had mastered 
Mr. Crombie a few hours ago, vanished, and he 
became bashfully conscious that his coat was white 
at the seams, and his boots, which he fancied were 
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always objects of Mrs. Crombie's attention, were 
roughly mended. 

Mr. Crotty did not return till evening; the 
lawyer met him in the hull, as he was going in to tea, 
and thought it advisable to tell him of the new 
arrival to prevent any unpleasantness. 

*' Mr. Mullens has dined with us, Crotty, and is 
in tlie dining-room. I wish to be civil to him, 
we've got rather a disagreeable affair on hand," 

'"^Eh, what? Mullens, your clerk, here?" said the 
old man : ** by Jove I Crombie, you choose, queer 
company for your daughter." 

** It will be only for a day or two." 

" Pooh, Crombie, do your business at your 
office, don't bring it up here. Let this fellow go 
to-night." 

"I can't send him away," returned the lawyer^ 
irritably ; he had been worried all day long, and was 
by no means disposed to bear any opposition. 

The old man turned testily into the drawing- 
room, where tea was laid ; the lawyer followed. 

" I am sorry if I offended you," he said, " but the 
fiu!t is, this fellow has not come at my wish ; there is 
an old debt standing between us that I am not 
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sufficiently satisfied with to pay, but he must be 
treated civilly while he is here.** 

*^ Well, I don't know," returned the old man, ^ you 
haven^t seemed very particular of late as to whom you 
paid your daughter's money to." 

'*Papa is welcome to anything I have, uncle," 
Charlotte said, looking up from her book. 

" My children are good and obedient, and willing 
to repay me how they best can for the care and 
love bestowed on them," Mr. Crombie said, caressing 
the girl. 

But somehow she shrank from the caress, as though 
she doubted its genuineness ; she would very much 
rather her father had not been so affectionate when 
the question of money was put Her clear, truthful 
eyes saw the reason, and yet tried to blind themselves 
wilfully : the noble ideal she had used to cherish of 
him groimded on his fine sentiments, his little gifts, 
and his real affection for his family, was struggling 
hard to keep place against the true but sadder know- 
ledge she was gaining of him now. 

And yet Mr. Crombie was not a bad man ; he was 
weak and improvident ; but the love he exhibited for 
his daughter was quite real, an4 if suddenly appealed 
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to to make some sacrifice in her behalf^ he would have 
tried his best to do it, and meanwhile he spent her 
fortune very generously, making sure it was not 
begrudged to him. 

But this not being by any means a snobbish 
family, or disposed to snub a visitor because he was 
beneath them in position, Mr. Mullens was very soon 
at his ease among them. Mr. Crombie treated him 
almost with deference, and if Mr. Crotty at times 
picked a good deal of fun out of him, Charlotte 
always endeavoured to make it up by extra civility, 
and more than once called her uncle to account for 
his rudeness. 

"It was wrong, uncle," she would say, *^to be 
satirical with Mr. Mullens last night, when he tried 
to sing ; he is my father's guest, and we are bound to 
be kind to him." 

** Yes, but why is he your father's guest ? Why 
is he here, and what does this sudden turn of civility 
mean, and to such a man, too ? I think he and your 
father have robbed a church together." 

** What do you mean, uncle ? " Charlotte asked, 
with wondering eyes. 

" Well, it mayn't be a church, it may only be a 
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soft, innocent, little girl, who ought to know tbd 
value of monej hetter after the experience die has 
had, than let it be squandered awaj as it is b^Hg 
done now ; youll repent it some day.** 

**Hu8h, nncle, please let it be," jdeaded Char- 
lotte. 

Bnt when she and her mother talked over tho 
strange guest together, Charlotte was surprised to 
find that her mother liked this visit no better than 
the old mam Some change in Mr. Crombie's man- 
ner had struck her, and a presentiment of coming 
evil disturbed her. 

*^I thought everything would come right when 
this inoney fell to us," she cried, " and your father's 
troubles would be at an end, but they aren't ; and 
there's something hanging over him yet, and this 
man is in it" 

** My dear mother, there can be nothing of the 
sort Mr. Mullens is conceited and not very wise, 
perhaps, but I do not think he would do us any harm 
wilfiiUy." 

*' Ah, you don't know the world ; people are 
always taking your father in— he is too good, and 
trusts people too much ; he always did, and always 
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euflfered by it, and I know there is something of the 
sort up now, and this man that he has taken by the 
hand, and been so kind to, will be the first to turn 
upon him." 

What a satire on Ml*. Crombie's real character 
that speech might have seemed to any one not 
knowing his wife's perfect trust and belief in him ; to 
her he was always noble and generous, and being 
taken advantage of through those fine qualities. The 
long years of their married life had never been able 
to disturb the trusting little woman's belief in her 
husband, or (Ussipat^ the halo of goodness with which 
her imagination invested him. 

When Mr. Mullens was sufficiently at his e^se to 
become familiar and facetious, he grew especially 
&nd of making his small remarks on the large, 
iron-bound desk which Mr. Grotty kept so carefully 
locked and so jealously guarded. 

" All full of bank-notes, Mr. Grotty? Neat little 
bundles tied with tape; rolls of paper enough to 
purchase a dukedom, eh? I lifted it the other 
night to try its weight, and found it rather 
light" 

"We don't hoard money-bags now, we put the 
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cash out at interest instead^ and cheat the house-" 
breaker. My last will and testament is there," Mr. 
Grotty would say, with a sidelong glance at the 
desk; "and I make no secret of it. Why should 
I try to hide that document, and give my friends 
the trouble of looking for it ? It would be ungrateful 
after all the kindness shown me.'^ 

" It very often makes things awkward," returned 
Mr. Mullens, with a side glance at the lawyer, " and 
in many cases it is a great temptation to people 
interested in the matter." 

Mr. Grombie put down his glass, and darted a 
look, half imploring, half defiant, at bis tormentor. 
Like many other small, obtrusive men, Mr. Mullens, 
if given an inch, always took an ell, and, in return 
for the hospitality extended to him, chose to ride 
rough-shod over his host, and keep him well 
under. 

" Gome, come, Mr. Grombie, you and I have both 
had some legal experience, haven't we, and you know 
what I say is right ? " 

*' Yes, yes," repeated the lawyer, nervously; " such 
cases are not at all uncommon, as you say, Mr. 
Mullens." 
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**And the temptation is great — tries many an 
honest man's honesty, eh? " pursued the derk. 

" Y«s, it is very great, and sometimes — ^I hope not 
often — is too powerful to be withstood." 

He said the words almost solemnly, and rose from 
the table, and went out upon the lawn* This man 
was doing his best to intimidate him, and he would 
very soon succeed, if he used that terrible lever. 

And all through the ensuing evening he seemed 
to feel the fiill horror of that skeleton at his table 
as he had never felt it before ; every remark seemed 
pregnant of some hidden meaning, every look 
implied conscious power. Mr. Mullens was excited 
with wine, and the lawyer trembled for his dis- 
cretion; if he were not more careful, he thought 
all the family must soon see through the shallow 
little ruse he had employed when he introduced 
Mr. Mullens, and must know there was some guilty 
knowledge between them. 

Mrs. Telford was there, and by her haughty 
treatment angered the clerk more than once ; in vain 
her father tried to soften matters, and Charlotte to 
interpose gentle remarks. Mrs. Telford turned her 
back upon him. with insolent hauteur, and very 
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plainly showed she considered his presence an 
insult. 

" What is that man here for ? " she demanded, 
when her father was taking her down the garden 
walk. " I think Mr. Mullens is very strange society 
for my mother and sister," 

" For God's sake, be more tolerant even of him 1 " 
broke out the lawyer, passionately. " You may be 
sure I don't have that fellow here from choice." 

But he did not know the worst yet ; he knew iluct 
behind all this must lurk the clerk's real purpose in 
being introduced into his family, but he fidled to 
discover it, simply because if the real idea had occurred 
to him he would have rejected it as being too presump- 
tuous for even this man to build his hopes upon. 
He durst not have put the right construction on his 
altered manners, his quiet dress and his gentlemanly 
conversation, or if he had, I believe he would at that 
point have kicked him out of the house, and defied 
him to do his worst 

Mr. Mullens intended to marry Charlotte Crombie ; 
it bad long been his ambition to do so, and now, 
when every circumstance seemed to favour him, he had 
xesolvQd upon claiming her and her fortune as his 
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own. The fortune was a big one> and be knew it, 
but he did not let that deter him ; perhaps his resi- 
dence in the house^ and the various arts he employed 
to win her favour^ might make his way easy^ and she 
would accept his offer without difficulty ; but if this 
failed he meant to hold over her the threat of her 
father's disgrace and ruin, and force her to accept 
him. 

'^ It's no good a fellow struggling against his 
inclination, and Hove that girl," said Mr. Mullens, as 
he went to bed ; " marriages of this sort, where the 
interest is all on one side, and the successful specu- 
lator is portrayed as a mere brute, who spends all 
his spare time in bruising the little hand that has 
brought him the money, generally turn out in misery 
and cruelty and desertion. But I wouldn't harm a 
hair of Charlotte's head for a hundred pounds, and 
when she's mine, all mine, my own little darling, 
who'll be glad to see me home and sing to me and 
light my pipe, and make me happy, tie me to the tail 
of a wild donkey, if I don't behave like a gentleman 
to her, and stick to her through everything. 

"A queer lot of relations I shall have, though, with 
a dbreputable old vagabond of a father-in-law, and 
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a mother who's nothing but a housekeeper! As for 
Mrs. Telford, we shall have a few accounts to settle 
with her before long;" and Mr. Mullens winked 
knowingly before he finally turned into bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ST. LO IN LOVE. 

Mb. Alfbed Mullens did not take up his abode at 
Branksome Dene; he was content with returning 
» with the lawyer to dinner two or three times a 
week, and generally staying over Sunday. The 
family became used to him, and ceased to wonder 
at his coming, but to Mr. St Lo it was particularly 
obnoxious always to find the clerk there when he 
dropped in. He snubbed him on every occasion, 
he was obstinately abrupt with him, he sneered 
at him, and dealt out sarcasms like stinging blows 
at the other's complacent self-conceit, but Mr. 
Mullens refused to be offended. He merely smiled 
with complete good-humour at Harry's keen personal 
remarks, and took very little heed of him. 

It may have been in consequence of this unlocked- 
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for rudeness to his gaest, that Mr. Crombie began 
to treat St. Lo a little coolly when they met 
He {patronized him^ and so fiur firom entering with 
his former interest into Harry's various pursuits, 
he seemed now to regard them with contempt; and 
Harn-, with all his vagaries, being very keen upon 
an^^iing at all approaching to slight, could not 
help feeling there was a change. For the last six 
months he had been so accustomed to go and come 
as he chose, that no one thought of giving him 
invitations, nor had he until now thought of needing 
them ; but he began to £uicy it would be bettor . 
not to go without one, in future. 

'^I can't make it out,'' he said, whea laying to 
explain matters to Telford, '' nothing has been said, 
and we meet as friends, yet I somehow feel as if 
they would be better pleased if I were away.** 

'^j^lr. Crombie has borrowed money of yon, 
I suppose, Harry ? " said Mr. Telford. 

St Lo looked at him inquiringly. 

'*Who told you that?" he asked. "Well, yes, 
he has. Rather more than I can afford to lend, too, 
for I am very short just now. But, by Jove ! until 
lately he has seemed to think I was backed by a 
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fortune. It'g all right of course, and 1 dare say I 
could get it by ^king ; but I don't like this change, 
Telford." 

" Is Charlotte the same as ever ? " pursued his 
friend* 

"It is not in her nature to change, dear little 
girl ! " broke out Harry, impetuously ; "she is, as she 

always was, the dearest, kindest but she's an 

heiress now, and out of my line." 

** I always thought you were to have come in for 
a share of the old lady's wealth ; I fancied she had 
repented of her unkindness to your mother, and was 
going to relent in your favour." 

"Perhaps I should have been differently treated 
if so," Harry said, bitterly; "but since they have 
reaped the benefit, they ought to be civil. You 
should see Mr. Crombie shake hands with me ; two 
cold fingers, by Jove 1 like icicles in one's palm." 

" Why do you go then, Harry ? you are always 
there more or less; come and live with us," said 
Mr. Telford, in his quiet manner. " I cannot see 
the attraction there is for you down there." 

Harry broke out into a mirthless satirical laugh, 
and the colour Bushed up hot into his face. 
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''A thing can't be an attraction to a man^ I 
suppose^ that has been offered hiin once^ and that 
he has refused ? " he cried. " No one in his senses 
would see a prize thrown at him, while he objected to 
take it, and yet the moment it is withdrawn, the 
moment it is out of his reach and impossible of 
attainment, yearn for it with all the power of his 
soul." 

Mr. Telford took a side glance at his friend's 
excited face. 

'^ Human nature is perverse," he said at last, 
slowly, " and I have met with such instances." 

*^ Here is another for you then in my own person," 
broke out Harry, with savage emphasis. " Telford, 
I swear that three months ago, Mr. Crombie 
had made up his mind that I should be his son-in- 
law; even supposing my own perception to be at 
fault, which in such, cases it never is, my acute 
uncle told me as much, and I, seeing this, as quickly 
and as firmly resolved I would not be. We don't 
like what is forced upon us, and I would not let 
him think me his dupe, so I held back, did the 
fraternal to Char, and I hope excited no hopes in the 
little girl's mind. Now, behold the change of 
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fortune ; while I am quietly enjoying my host's dis- 
comfiture at his non-success^ this money comes to 
Char^ makes him congratulate himself on his failure^ 
puts me into the background, and her far out of my 
reach." 

"Well," asked Telford as Harry stopped short, 
*' and what then ? " 

" Nothing more, except that I have found out too 
late how much to me is the chance I have lost I 
have teased her, Telford, and played with her, and 
loved her all the better for it, and now that I can't 
have her, the recollection of ray own folly almost 
drives me mad. Why couldn't I see then, as I see 
now, that such a prize was worth any sacrifice 
on a man's part to gain, and why didn't I try to 
make her like me instead of turning away, because 
in my idiotic self-conceit I fancied she was seeking 
me? I've preached one theory all my life, Telford, 
and now I've practised it, and the result is a bitter 
regret that I shall never get rid of all my life. I 
thought myself so clever in finding out a snare 
into which most fellows would have fallen; I 
indulged in little satires, to show how well I saw 
through it all ; I took a cruel pleasure in stand- 
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ing at the very Ibrink^ playing with dpparenl 
heartlessness with my dear little girl's feelings^ and 
never falling in. I let her fancy at times that I cared 
for her, and perhaps sent her to bed with happy 
dreams on purpose to meet her next day, and indulgfi 
my savage humour to its fall extent And now, 
when it is too late, I see that I had better have 
fthut my eyes, and taken what it was intended I 
should have." 

** And is this why you wont leave Dorsetshire ? ** 
pursued Telford, thoughtfully. "My dear St. Lo, 
I wish I could rid you of that wretched mania of 
yours, thinking every girl who speaks civilly to you 
wants to marry you. Charlotte is the last person in 
the world to think of such a thing." 

" I never said she did," interrupted Harry. " I 
think, if she had, I should have given in long since : 
but it was as repugnant to her as it was to me, and 
it has made her very shy. So, most likely you are 
right, and I had better go there no more." 

But in spite of this resolution, he went only a day 
or two later. It was not a very easy decision to keep 
to ; he had made it before then, and broken it on the 
least pretence, and now he thought it a matter of 
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duty to go and warn Charlotte against the insidious 
advances he had noticed were being made to her. 
He thought he had entirely relinquished all claim to 
the girl himself, but still that fellow Mullens should 
not have her. 

And although he had made that very stern 
resolve, and decided to spend his evenings in his 
solitary cottage, instead of Mr. Crombie's drawing 
room, he found it very lonely, and began for the 
first time to wish his contract with the railway direc- 
tors was at an end, that he might go and live in town 
or go abroad again. His voluntary seclusion was not 
so pleasant as it should have been, and afterwards, in 
recalling those few days, he was surprised to remem- 
ber that he had grown very impatient of his books 
and his experiments ; and as for the " great work," 
he made a miniature bonfire on the hearth with that, 
and took a savage pleasure in watching the neatly 
written sheets bm'n one after the other. 

He always said later in life that he must have been 
out of health at the time, that his digestion was bad, 
or the air was too relaxing and made him idle ; but 
I think to himself he has long since confessed the 
true complaint under which he suffered^ and tliat he 
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was quite well aware of at the time. He was in love, 
and his love was not a success; all sorts of vain 
regrets haunted those lonely hours, and he began to 
feel a strange longing to hold that one little hand 
of all the world in his again, and meet those bright 
trusting eyes. God bless herl He wondered if 
she missed him, and rather thought that it would 
make him happier to know that she did, and was 
not very merry in his absence; it was a selfish 
thought, perhaps, and one that he condemned very 
severely, but it came nevertheless. He did not 
wish her to grieve very long, but he would rather 
she thought of him a little: he had been so un- 
lover-like that he had not a single token of her 
about him ; other women would have worked fancy 
slippers, given away flowers, and scattered miscel- 
laneous gloves for people to collect; but Charlotte 
had no thought of these things. Harry looked down 
on the button of his shirt sleeve, and wondered if it 
was the one she had sewed on. Pooh 1 how should 
he recognize it: most likely his old housekeeper 
had put in those stitches, and Char had never touched 
it He would pace to and fro in his lonely room, 
thinking how entirely and how truly he loved this 
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little girl, who was lying scarce a mile away in 
her wakeful bed, thinking of him hopelessly, and 
saying her simple loving prayer for him. 

Charlotte had seen only too clearly that he was 
no longer the welcome guest he had been ; at times 
her father appeared singularly constrained in his 
company, and had more than once, when he was 
gone, said he wondered what brought St Lo there 
so often, and spoken of him disrespectfully. As 
a rule, Mr. Crombie, with all his faults, was a most 
hospitable man ; it was an amiable failing with him,, 
that let come what might to-morrow, to-day he would 
entertain his friend royally. It was a generous 
foible, but it occasionally brought round many 
unhappy results, as some of our foibles will, be 
they ever so fine and gentlemanly. But we are 
seldom fond of the society of those whom we feel 
that we have wronged even in the most indefinite 
way; their presence is a constant reproach to us, 
and Mr. Crombie would really have been very glad 
to have seen the last of poor Harry. And though 
Charlotte knew nothing of this, she yet resented 
every appearance of slight towards him, and 
was herself far more humble and kind than she 
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had dared to be before, hiding her little secret 
jealously, but doing him shy kindnesses such as 
her simple nature prompted, and in ner heart 
loving him all the more tenderly because others 
seemed turning from him. She felt no scorli 
for him because her affection was not returned, 
as, perhaps, she should have done — he was only 
too good and too clever to care for her, and so 
she worshipped him at a distance, and was at times 
content with the quiet regard he showed for her, 
and the preference he had for her society. He could 
never love her, of course : ever since he had known 
her, she had been pitted against him and his interests, 
as it were ; when there had been a chance of his being 
wealthy she had been palmed upon him, intruded 
on him when be did not want her, and exhibited 
like a doll for his edification, with her father standing 
by to dwell on her various qualifications and accom- 
plishments, which. Heaven knows, were small and 
poor enough. And now, when that was past, she 
had succeeded to the property that was rightly his. 
No wonder he did not care for her. Charlotte only 
wished that she might have given it over to him, 
and then have gone away out of hearing of his 
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thanks and gratitude^ and lived with the proad 
knowledge that she had been of use to him^ and that 
whenever he thought of her it would be very kindly. 
Hers was a humble devotion, asking or expecting 
no return, but none the less true for all that ; she 
thought it was her cross in life, and she would bear 
it; but, in the meantime, whatever little authority 
she might have with her father, she would use it 
to secure St. Lo from any insult or unkindness. She 
was an heiress, and she would have at least one wish 
of hers attended to ; the girl, ordinarily quiet and 
submissive, fired up indignantly when she saw the 
treatment Harry was subjected to, and had no idea 
that the more she advocated his cause the more 
Mr. Crombie wished him gone. Harry was no 
longer a suitable match for the heiress, and must 
be warned ofi^ what was destined for somebody witli 
a better station in life, and a larger income. It 
was hinted to her that she was too familiar with 
Mr. St Lo, and explained to her, through the agency 
of Mrs. Telford, what was due to her dignity as 
a woman ; just as if poor Char had ever infringed 
upon it, or for one moment forgotten her position. 
The girl was always thinking of it, determinedly 
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keeping back any kindly demonstration that might be 
misconstrued^ guarding her looks and words so jea- 
lously lest they should betray her, and wincing keenly 
under the reprimand inflicted on her by her sister, 
who it would seem had never thought it wrong to 
angle for a husband, and play off her graces to 
that end. Women are singularly oblivious on such 
points when their desire is gained : they so readily 
forget the means by which they acquired it, and 
delude themselves and perhaps their friends into 
the idea that they were eagerly sought after, and 
perseveringly pursued. Had Kate guessed her 
sister's affection, she would have been shocked, 
and have fancied that Charlotte must ultimately 
confess her attachment, and earn for her pains 
Harry's entire contempt But Charlotte had de- 
ceived them all ; usually so open and frank in what 
she did and felt, she had concealed this passion 
from all of them; it was no concern of theirs, 
and if any one had watched her greet Mr. St Lo 
that morning, when he came as he thought for the 
last time to see them, none could have fancied how 
quickly the girl's heart was beating at his approach 
or how much the kindly clasp of his hand was to her. 
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" Uncle is in the garden, shall we go to him ? " she 
asked, and on Harry's consenting, she tied on her hat 
and led the way out through the hall, wondering 
if he noticed that her mother did not show any 
signs of coming down to see him. " Have you been 
away, Mr. St Lo, that we have not seen you lately?" 

"No, I've only been sticking to my work a bit 
closer ; I've been spending the best part of my time 
here lately. Char." 

His careless tone could not mislead her; she 
thought she knew the reason. 

"You don't mean to leave us altogether?" she 
said, with a sudden heart-sickness. 

** No, not quite. Char. But meantime I want to 
give you a bit of advice. Is that fellow Mullens 
still stopping here ? " 

" He oflben comes." 

"I wish you would be very careM how you 
treat him, Charley; such a fellow as that is apt 
to mistake your frank cordiality for what is not 
meant ; and he may presume on this strange whim 
of your father's, and not be sufficiently respectful 
You must keep him at a distance, especially if I am 
not here to look after you." 
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*' I think there is a conspiracy against me to teach 
me how to behave myself," Charlotte said. "Kate 
lectures me repeatedly on my manners." 

" Indeed ! I should not be very much inclined to 

take Mrs. Telford as an example " Harry 

stopped ; he had the most incautious way of saying 
what he thought "But you can't like this man, 
Charley?" 

" Like him ! Oh, I don't know, he's very stupid 
and conceited, but I don't think there's any harm 
in him. By-the-by, Mr. St. Lo," said the girl, 
dismissing such a very unimportant subject, "I 
suppose you've got on famously with your work 
lately?" 

" No," Harry said, impatiently, he was tired of his 
*^ great work ; " it seemed to him a loss of time 
for a man to devote his energies to the portrayal 
of a series of absurd scenes in the lives of people 
who never lived, and in whom nobody could possibly 
have any interest, and he should give up fiction 
for good, he said. He had other things more im- 
portant to think of, and would leave novel writing 
to women. 

"But, surely, if Mr. Telford does not think it 
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beneath his dignity to write such books, you ought 
not," returned Charlotte, surprised at this sudden 
change of principle. 

** Telford gets his living by it, and has a greater 
incentive to work than I have. Besides, the long 
and short of it is, I can't do it; I get disgusted 
with myself writing down page after page of maudlin 
trash for boys and^girls to read, and as for the 
sentiment, I can't bring myself to do it at all. For 
the future I shall write sarcastic essays ; something 
worthy for a man to leave behind him, and be re- 
membered by. I think I could concentrate my 
attention on that, and I began to make a plan for 
further consideration this morning. And as this is 
my final resolve, I've burnt all I had written of 
my novel." 

"Oh, why not have given it to me?" Charlotte 
exclaimed in dismay ; to her, Harry's literary efibrts, 
though not always brilliant perhaps, were almost 
sacred. She always felt guilty when she remem- 
bered that the beginning of a three act comedy, which 
they had planned together, and of which he wrote 
two scenes, had been carefully hoarded in her locked- 
up drawer, on its being given to her to burn. 
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" My dear Char, what could you have done with 
it?" Harry said, looking kindly at the girL "I 
almost think if I had you constantly by me to say, 
* Go on, it's not so bad,' I shouldn't tear up so much 
as I do." 

They found Mr. Crotiy at the stables. 

"Are you inclined for a drive?" asked St. La 
** I want to go up to my aunt's cottage, and I may 
not have another chance. Have you got the keys, 
Charley?" 

" I can get them," said Charlotte ; and they went. 

Since the old lady's death. Jessamine Cottage 
had remained without a tenant; the people round 
said it was haunted, and spread fabulous reports of 
lights seen at the windows at strange times, and the 
unearthly noises which were heard. 

Long yellow weeds lay across the path, and the 
grass on the tiny lawn grew wild and straggling 
round the flower beds ; the rose-trees were shooting 
out wild straggling branches, and even the thatch of 
the cottage seemed to partake of the general dis- 
order, and had become uneven and ragged. 

The feeble rays of sunshine stealing through the 
chinks of the shutters gave the low-roofed little rooms 
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a ghostly look, throwing a dim uncertain light on the 
old familiar furniture; the chintz chair in which 
the tall gaunt figure with its nodding frills would 
never sit again, the patched table-cloth of chess- 
board pattern in red and blue, all seemed inseparably 
associated with the old maid, and to recall her frugal 
simple life very vividly. 

**I would very much rather this was not sold,** 
Charlotte said, looking round and thinking of her 
old friend. 

They were standing in the dusty little sitting- 
room, and Mr. St. Lo, after some trouble, succeeded 
in throwing open the shutters. 

**No one will live in it, the house has a bad name," 
said Mr. Grotty ; " superstition has not left us yet, 
and I always thought my respected sister would be 
charged with bewitching somebody's pig, if she 
carried her eccentricities too far, and lived long 
enough." 

"It was a singular life for a woman with 
money," said St. Lo. 

*' Pooh, not half of you that have money know 
how to spend it ; you lay it out in all sorts of false 
ideas of show or grandeur, or you fall into the other 
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extreme, and deny yourself the pleasures of poorer 
peoj)le. What was my sister the better for her 
money ? She worked hard to get it ; I remember her 
at home, always the drudge and slave, getting the 
kicks where we wild ones got the halfpence. The 
old chap left her rich at last, because he couldn't 
very well help it, but it was too late for her to 
change and begin to enjoy life. She'd lived close so 
long, that she couldn't live open then just because she 
had the means, and so she hoarded it to be spent 
by somebody else, who I dare say will make no 
better use of it. Eh, Charley, how are you going 
to spend your fortune ? I haven't seen any traces of it 
yet, no yellow satin, nor coach and four, nor fine 
footmen. Have you a shilling more in your purse 
than you had before it came, and are you a bit 
happier? I suppose, if your father don't spend it all, 
you'll buy a husband with it, who'll squander it for 
you, eh, child? Shall we commission Harry to go 
and select one?" 

"Shall we do something better tlian talk non- 
. sense?" Miss Charlotte said. 

" Charley, " said St Lo, suddenly, " there is a 
piece of furniture gone out of this room." 
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** The old cabinet ? Yes, Susan moved it to the 
back of the house, a day or two before my aunt 
died ; it was done without her knowledge." 

" If you have the keys to open it, will you let me 
take my mother's letters and papers away ? To any 
one else they are of no value." Charlotte led the 
way through the kitchen to a dark lumber-room 
just above the cellar steps. 

" I know exactly where it is," she said, as they 
opened the door, and tried to look into the darkness. 
*^ We can't get a light, and the chest is too heavy to 
move, but I will bring you the drawers into the light." 

And feeling her way, she presently discovered the 
chest, and brought out some half-dozen little drawers 
in succession, for Mr. St. Lo to examine. 

" They are not here," said Harry, as he finished 
bis search ; and on going in, he found Charlotte oa 
her knees at a long open drawer in which many 
papers were scattered. 

" We'll take these out," he said, and proceeded to 
fill the girl's lap with the contents. The light coming 
through the open door was very faint, only just suffi- 
cient to show the form and size of the papers they 
were moving, and HaiTy on coming to a large parch- 
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ment document carefully tied up and sealed, was 
about to put it aside, when a sudden thought struck 
him, and he put it in the breast of his coat. 

** What's that ? '' asked Charlotte, quickly. 

** I don't know yet. There, we've got them all," 
returned St. Lo, and they went out, the daylight 
revealing the large document half protruding from 
Harry's pocket. 

**We had better take them into the parlour," 
Charlotte said, to which her companion assented, 
but having done so, and watched her pass through 
the kitchen, he made no efiFort to follow her ; but 
the moment she was gone, went out at the back- 
door, where he was sure of being alone. The 
expression of his face was strangely anxious and 
nervous, and the colour had almost left it: there 
seemed to be a violent strain on all his mental 
power, as though he knew he was about to make 
some great discovery, and anticipated a shock ; 
his hands trembled as he removed the document 
from his pocket, and be leant against the wooden 
paling. What was he about to learn? What 
was this that had come so unexpectedly into his 
hands? Could it be for nothing that that quick 
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conviction had flashed through his brain almost the 
moment he had touched the parchment in the drawer^ 
and made him instinctively hide it from Charlotte? 

He broke the large seal, unfolded the broad sheet, 
and glanced at the date it bore. A look of wild 
exultation passed over his face, and he gave a gasp 
as though for breath. 

" Thank God ! " he said, aloud. 

In the sitting room, seated at the table, Charlotte 
waited for Jiim with the letters spread out before 
her. At first she simply put them together, with 
a tender reverence that was instinctive in touching 
anjrthing of his mother's. But he was so long 
coming, that at last she began to look over the old 
yellow sheets, and read them with attentive awe. 
They were dated back more than twenty-six years, 
and spoke of Harry as a little boy, scarce three 
years old. It was for his sake that the writer in 
plaintive words begged for a little leniency, atid 
told her own sad tale of sorrow and grief. They 
were so poor, she said, her needlework had made 
her almost blind, and the last she had taken home 
had been complained of, it was badly done: the 
failing eyes dimmed so often with bitter tears, wrung 
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from her in her destitution, could no longer guide 
the quick needle through hem, and seam, and gusset; 
and this bitter cry had come to a rich fatlier's home, 
and been unheeded ; had been hidden away by her 
own sister, who now, God have mercy on her ! had 
gone to her own account. The quick tears started 
in Charlotte's eyes as she read the description of 
the writer's home, her drudging life, and her pas- 
sionate love for the boy, who was all her husband 
had left her. The girl fancied she could trace a 
kinship to her, if only in her devoti(m to the one 
whom Charlotte loved, too, so deeply. Would that 
she had lived, that Char might have known her; 
they might have lived near, and Harry have never 
gone awayl She looked up from the letters, and 
tried to picture what her life w^ould be when he 
w^as gone; could she go back to her riding, her 
practising, and her garden, and get tlu:ough the 
day as light-heartedly as she had once done ? Could 
she be the same girl, who but a short time since had 
taken such delight in a mad gallop, or devoted so 
much time and thought to the training of a wild 
vine? These things had no interest for her now — 
never could have again, she thought, and looked 
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forward to the weary loneliness that she knew would 
fall on her when he was gone. She no longer won- 
dered at the strange freaks her favourite heroines 
at times committed, when labouring under this 
all-absorbing passion ; and no doubt thought at that 
time, that the authoresses 6f the novels that dwelt 
most sentimentally on this point were deeply versed 
in human nature, and must have gone through 
all the phases of the passion they described so 
minutely. True, there was scarcely anything but 
love in them^ but the little maid was by no means 
disposed to deny that love was the most important 
thing in life; was it not everything to her, far 
beyond such trivialities as position or wealth ? Had 
her favourite Rebecca of York made any sacrifice 
for Ivanhoe, that she would not make for this 
Mr. St Lo? No doubt she took especial interest 
in all her ideal friends who suflfered under ill- 
requited love, and fancied there was a similarity 
between her case and theirs. 

Harry St. Lo, coming in, found the girl looking 
vacantly away from her letters, absorbed in some 
day-dream, for she did not notice, him at once, and 
started abruptly and with a blush when she did. 
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"I have been reading some," she said; " I thought 
it no harm." 

"You shall keep them for me if you like, Char," 
Harry said, gravely, and leaning over her to look 
at the papers. Even then his hand trembled, and 
he spoke abstractedly. What had his document 
told him, that he was so moved ? He put his arm 
round the girl's shoulders, and began to play 
caressingly with her hair ; Charlotte's cheek burned 
a deep red; she felt he fondled her as he would 
have done a child, without thought or care. She 
would have liked to cry out for him to leave her 
alone, to go away, to do anything rather than make 
her hope impossible things, and then feel that bitter 
disappointment which she knew already. 

" Charley, tell me frankly, have you been much 
happier since that money was left to you ? " Harry 
asked, thoughtfully. 

The girl laughed ; no one knew how little differ- 
ence it had really made to her. "I can go with 
an easier conscience to the draper's, and be less 
nervous about giving a clay -cutter's wife five 
shillings; but that is all the benefit I know oft 
Nobody pays me any more respect, and I come in for 
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a double allowance of lectures on account of * my 
position.' I go up for a day or two, now and 
then, to *The Grange,' and am taught manners 
in theory by Kate and in practice by Sir Percy 
Phelps." 

" You must not go so often — at least, I don't 
think there is much good to be learnt from Sir 
Percy Phelps," Harry said, with severe virtue ; "it is 
bad enough for your sister to permit him to visit 
there at all, without your being subjected to such 
society ; vou had better keep away, Charley, alto- 
gether." 

" But why, Mr. St. Lo ? what harm is there about 
him?" asked the girl, innocently. An accomplished 
flirt would have fancied Harry's speech was caused 
by apprehensive jealousy, and would doubtless 
have harped on so flattering a subject, but poor 
Char had no notion of that ; she was too well used to 
his brotherly care and cautions to draw any such 
pleasant inference from them. 

"He is not a man for you to know, and you 
had far better stop at home ; I don't see what you 
want there at all," and Mr. St Lo left Char to gather 
up her letters while he fetched the carriage. 
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** I have half a mind to warn Telford,'* he thought, 
as he went ; "others have noticed them besides myself; 
I saw my uncle watching Mrs. Telford very curiously 
the other night, when we were in the front room. 
There's no knowing what may happen if it is not 
stopped in time, which a warning to her might 
eflect And yet it is a dangerous thing to do; 
Telford is so utterly unconscious of anything, and 
won't understand even the broadest hint I may give 
him. If I told him my suspicions, ten to one he'd 
call me out for daring to malign her, and ey en if he 
took it sensibly, he would be sure to do something 
desperate, and there would be a frightful exposure ; 
besides I may be wrong, I may be — poohl I know 
I'm not What's the good of talking humbug to 
myself, when I know better all the while. I wonder 
whether I had better tell Telford of this little affair 
of mine. By Jove ! I have half suspected this, too, 
all the time; I did not fancy it quite right before. I 
suppose he had better know ; it would be only right 
to open his eyes ; and there's no law, that I am aware 
of, that is to prevent a fellow enlarging his friend's 
knowledge of human nature, even in the case of a 
father-in-law. I wonder what this strap does, and 
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where it is supposed to go? There seem to me 
to be a great many more than are necessary for 
fastening in a horse." . 

And while St. Lo was yet puzzling over the 
harness, Mr. Crotty joined him. " Has Mrs. Telford 
been here?" he asked. 

**No, I haven't seen her." 

" I saw her drive past just now with Sir Percy 
Phelps. Capital fellow that at cards." 

'' I think he is proficient at other things besides 
cards," said Harry; "he brings a nice reputation 
with him to be so welcome to any lady." 

** Harry," said Mr. Crotty, looking keenly at his 
nephew, "take my advice, and keep out of that 
affair. If there is anything in what we suspect we 
can't prevent it, and might possibly hasten a cata- 
strophe, which otherwise, perhaps, may never ensue. 
Sir Percy is only trifling as he has trifled many times 
before, and earned the reputation you congratulate 
him upon ; and depend upon it, that he would dread 
any violent exposure as much as we and all the 
&mily would. Most probably if left to itself the 
intrigue, if intrigue there be, which, mind you, we 
don't know for certain, may prove its own Nemesis, 
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and wear itself out, and no one need ever' have been 
the wiser. She will be discreet for her own sake, 
and we will keep silence for Telford's." 

"But, uncle, how can we allow him to be so 
miserably deceived, and allow this to go on under 
his own roof? Nothing can justify such a proceed- 
ing," Mr. St. Lo cried. 

"Do you think it would be kind to undeceive 
him ? " asked the old man, gravely. ** A good many 
of us, my lad, go on through life contented with 
what our neighbours know to be a delusion, but 
which if we saw through would break up our little 
dream, and make us wretched. And if Telford 
thinks his wife is all she should be, I for one 
wouldn't be responsible for breaking through his 
delusion and making him miserable. It is a queer 
philosophy, perhaps, but a long experience has told 
me it is a right one, and that to be happy we must 
either not seek to know our friends too well, or 
else be satisfied with a very medium type of 
human beings. Besides, in the present case. Master 
Harry, you are not sure of anything wrong ; before 
you saw I agreed with you, it was a mere suspicion, 
and when I tell you that I have seen nothing, that I 
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know nothing, and suspect nothing and nobody, you 
are bound to believe me, and, if you do anything, 
must act entirely on your own conviction; and I 
don't think Telford will be very grateful to you for 
disturbing him with an absurd and most probably 
groundless suspicion." 

"Nonsense, imcle, you know well enough ^ 

*^ I know nothing, and I intend to know nothing," 
repeated old Crotty ; " if the matter were to blow up 
to-morrow, I should be electrified with astonishment, 
and couldn't have believed such a thing ! I thought 
Mrs. Kate only dressed finely to please — shall I say 
the cat ? That she only played Sir Percy's favourite 
airs, and neglected her husband, because she wished 
to be civil to Telford's guest, and went out riding 
because the horses needed exercise. She is so artful 
that I shouldn't mind letting folks believe she had 
deceived me too, which is, perhaps, the greatest 
compliment I can possibly pay her. I don't suspect 
her I I fancy she is one of the best wives that ever 
lived, and quite an example in every way, and I 
never heard, and don't know, and daren't think, 
anything to her disparagement." 

"But people begin to talk about it; I've heard 
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their names coupled together so constantly that it 
is impossible to disregard the rumour.'' 

"Well, let them talk, we can't prevent that; and 
if it comes to Telford's ears so, perhaps it may be 
as well, but we must have no hand in it. Is the car- 
riage ready ? There's Charley waiting for us in the 
porch." 

" My God, to think that she comes of the same 
family 1 " muttered Harry, in an under tone, as he 
took the mare's head, and led her towards where the 
girl was standing. 

And on the way home he fell into a brown study, 
and was silent and moody, turning over things in his 
mind, and constantly putting his hand upon an inner 
pocket in his coat, to feel if something it contained 
were safe. 

" Let me down at the gate. Char, I won't go in 
to-day," he said, when they got home. *^ I shall see 
you again before very long." 

A week or two later, Mr. Mullens, finding himself 
unemployed one fine morning, strolled up to the 
cottage where St. Lo lived. He had all along 
endeavoured to meet Harry with a jocular familiarity 
that would not be repelled by the other's evident 
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repugnance to it; Mr. Mullens' self-conceit, backed 
by all the importance that his present powerful 
position gave him in his own eyes, was proof against 
everything ; and finding Harry in the middle walk 
busily twisting several vegetable stems, and testing 
the strength of the fibres, he addressed him with 
unceremonious ease. 

*^ Sorry you didn't drop down on us last night, Mr. 
St Lo : we had a capital evening. Telford and his 
wife came down, and, of course, the noble baronet en 
suite. Wish you had been down with us." 

"I was busy," returned Harry, absorbed in the 
tough little thread of green fibre. 

"Ah, with your novel? Have you secured a 
publisher yet for that great work? That always 
seemed to me the great sticking point with authors." 

*^ I don't anticipate any difficulty." 

*^And your present idea, what is that? Are 
cabbage-stalks to supersede fiax? Devilish queer 
the country would look if all the spare ground were 
sown with cabbages," said Mr. Mullens, with the 
affable condescension usually assumed towards young 
inventors by practical men. *^ Ah, there 1 Told you 
it wouldn't stand pulling," he added, as Harry tested 
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his thread, and instantly broke ii " If you find 
a new use in cabbage, Mr. St. Lo, and, by increasing 
the demand, raise the price, you'll have to pay the 
penalty of losing our national dish of pork and 
greens." 

**I'll think of that before I patent it," returned 
Harry. 

" We were talking last night about your idea for 
embanking the water out of the Mudleigh Salterns ; 
Telford mentioned it, and the baronet rather thought 
he should like to go into it with you. Should you like 
the job? Though, by-the-by, it struck me, St Lo, 
that you have no more faith in -our noble friend 
than I have, and I should bind him tight as regards 
payment before I did much for him. My own 
opinion is that we shan't have him long with us." 

"Well, I dare say we can still live," returned 
Harry, shrugging his shoulders. 

"Yes, we can, no doubt," said Mr. Mullens, 
significantly ; " but I fancy it will cut up rough at 
the Grange, you know." 

" What do you mean ? " demanded Si Lo, quickly, 
and with a flush on his face, as though Telford's 
honour were his too. 
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" Pooh, my dear fellow ! we men of the world are 
not so blind to what is going on as these fiction- 
writers. I really think it is the duty of Telford's 
friends to enlighten him as to the intimacy evidently 
existing between his wife and our friend." 

Si Lo bit his lips savagely. 

"I shouldn't advise you to take the office," he 
said. 

"No, perhaps not; but you are his intimate 
friend " 

** Mr. Telford needs no advice on such a subject,** 
broke in Harry, " and you will most probably lay 
yourself open to a good horsewhipping, Mr. Mullens, 
if you dare to mention anything of the kind in his 
hearing 1 " 

And Mr. St. Lo pursued his way through the 
garden into the orchard, too irritated to listen 
patiently any longer; there was no help for it 
now, if this man knew, and was watching Kate; 
Harry must take upon himself the task he had so 
long shrunk from, and warn Mr. Telford. 

Mullens did not care to follow, and returned 
through the fields home: he had fired the little train, 
and satisfied his old grudge against Mrs. Telford 
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without any fear of consequences to himself^ and he 
knew that St Lo would be quite as efiScient a tool as 
he could wish. He had gathered some suspicion 
from the tittle-tattle of the barmaid at the Lakemouth 
Tavern, who knew the families well, and having 
thought proper to watch Mrs. Telford since — ^with 
his usual readiness to pick up any information — ^he 
had tracked her in a moonlight walk round the 
clover-field with the baronet 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUSPICION AND FEAR. 

Although Harry Si Lo had been persuaded by his 
uncle's representations to remain silent on the sub- 
ject of his suspicions to his friend Telford, he felt 
it was now imperative that he should speak. It 
might be an ungrateful and a painful task ; it might 
even raise a breach between him and the gentleman 
he was doing his best to serve, but anything was 
preferable to the risk of Telford's being told by 
Mr. Mullens, and so learn, amid coarse inuendoes 
and miserable jokes, into whose hands the reputation 
of the woman dearest to him on earth had fallen. 
Now that he knew others were on the qui vive^ 
Harry felt he could no longer bear to witness the 
wretched subterfuges of this woman, as he had pre- 
viously obliged himself to do, and having come to 
this resolution, and thought over all the conse- 
quences, as far as he could foresee them, he set out 
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the following morning for the Grange, with that 
purpose in view. And yet it was a miserable errand 
to go on — to deliberately destroy the blind con- 
fidence of a husband in his wife, and turn his happy, 
trustful life into one of suspicion and care. Telford 
had just sent up the work that had occupied him all 
the winter, and now that he was completing his 
plot for the next — for a certain restlessness in his 
disposition made it imperative that he should always 
have a book on hand, and he generally commenced 
a plan for the following one while he corrected 
the last for the press — he had promised himself a 
little recreation, and said he would take his wife 
to town with him when he went to make his 
arrangements with his publishers. And St. Lo 
had hoped that this attention on her husband's 
part, and the temporary separation from temptation, 
would work a good eflFect on Mrs. Telford in its 
own time, and render all interference unnecessary. 
But Telford, already absorbed in his new work, 
and full of the grand ideas that crowded upon him 
for its construction, as his imagination, suddenly 
loosened from the old trammels of the former well- 
digested work, brought a thousand new and wild 
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suggestions to be calmed down into one steady 
stream of fiction by the cooler judgment, had put 
off th« proposed journey. He was not proof against 
the seductions of that, the most delightful, portion 
of an author's work, framing the first groundwork 
of the future story, settling the characters, and 
arranging them in their respective niches, perhaps 
diving down into an old long-stored recollection of 
some strange traits of character, taken notes of 
years since, and unconsciously photographed on 
the observing mind, and now dragged up into light 
like an old friend to be fashioned into use. It was 
like searching through a portfolio of old sketches, 
so many old faces started up, and long-forgotten 
ideas came back. 

"Don't let me disturb you," said St. Lo, as he 
walked into the study, and Mr. Telford looked up 
from his work. "I can wait" And he threw 
himself into an arm-chair by the window, and took 
up a paper to appear occupied; judging from his 
appearance, one would have thought his visit had 
no particular import, but Harry seldom intruded 
himself on Mr. Telford in working hours without 
tome good reason. 
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In the garden he caught an occasional glimpse of 
Mrs. Telford as she passed over the lawn among 
the shrubs and evergreens. Rake in hand she was 
carefully heaping up the dark mould round a few 
of her early favourites, and presented a very graceful 
appearance in her light morning dress of thick material 
and grey French hat. Harry had never liked Mrs. 
Telford, but he could not be quite insensible to the 
charming picture she made among the shrubs, with 
the sharp shadows of the trees above thrown down 
by the sunshine around her. And laying down his 
paper he watched her thoughtfully, as though he 
felt he had her destiny in his hands, and must not 
decide too hurriedly against one so fair. 

In something less than half an hour's time, Mr. 
Telford laid down his pen, and blotted the last sheet 
before him. 

"Now then, St. Lo, I am at your service," said 
he, looking up. 

" Will you go for a stroll, then ? " asked Harry, 
rising. 

« If you like. It's cold, isn't it ? " 

"No, a magnificent morning. Can't I open this 
Window ? " 
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'*I wan't to go out through the house. Mrs, 
Telford is at home, and may like to come with us." 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. 

" Can't I have Benedict to himself for a moment? " 
he asked. 

**As long as you like, my dear boy, when he 
can be of any use to you," returned Telford, heartily ; 
** but I am sometimes afraid that my wife may feel 
a little lonely, my work necessitates my leaving her 
alone for so many hours in the day." 

A painful sense of humiliation made Harry pause. 
Who was he, that, on his own unsupported judgment, 
he was about to destroy this noble confidence and 
trust? 

"Ask her by all means," he said. "I saw her 
on the lawn just now." 

Mrs. Telford was still there, and on the gentle- 
men approaching, held out to Harry a pretty little 
hand in a white gauntlet. 

** Thank you, I will not come to-day," she said, 
in reply to Telford's invitation. "I want to finish 
my gardening. I suppose you will lunch at papa's, 
Charles?" 

Telford nodded assent, and strolled on along the 
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drive. Harry stopped behind to deliver some mes- 
sage from Mrs. Crombie, and when he overtook 
Mr. Telford, that gentleman was walking with his 
eyes* bent on the ground, and his face betokening 
thought 

" Harry," he. said, after a few moments' silence, 
" I begin to think it was selfish my getting married." 

« My dear Telford, why ? " 

" People think I am domestic because I am always 
at home," pursued Mr. Telford, thoughtfully and 
slowly, " and yet I am not. I know that at times 
I am very absent and abstracted, and must try 
my wife's temper; any other woman would have 
tormented me to death by petty jealousies at my 
giving up my time and attention so thoroughly to 
my work." He paused for a moment, lingering with 
fondness over the thoughts that prompted his words, 
and then went on — "She was young to take from 
her old home, to bring up here to bear the company 
of a quiet studious man, who hardly has it in his 
nature to be very sociable even when he is unoccu- 
pied. I don't know why I have thought of it so 
much of late, but now I wonder that I could have 
overlooked it before." 
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He spoke almost as though reasoning with him- 
self rather than addressing his companion^ and looked 
round abruptly when Harry asked^ — 

" Has Mrs. Telford complained of this, then ? " 

" Never. It touches me to see how she has tutored 
herself to seem to take an interest in those little 
pursuits which I know as a girl she never cared for* 
She has done it to hide any discontent she feels, 
* 80 ihat I may not be unhappy at being obliged to leave 
her so much alone." 

**I thought you intended taking her to London 
with you for a change." 

**Ye8, I did, but somehow I can't tear myself 
away. You, who are always on the move, Harry, 
can't understand what a nuisance it is to a man 
like me, to have the regular routine of his life 
interfered with, and his work left behind him." 

" I think I can. I know when I am just sitting 
down to begin my great work over again, that 
any disturbance " 

Mr. Telford interrupted him with a burst of 
laughter. 

" That never-ending novel," said he. 

** Pooh, it's all very well to laugh, but a man can't 
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bend his mind entirely to fiction-writing when it 
is fiill of real anxieties.'* 

"You have no one to think of but yourself, 
Harry." 

" Except you. I have all the anxieties of guard- 
ing you, your purse, and your honour, upon my 
shoulders.'* 

Telford turned round in surprise at the serious 
tone in which the sentence was concluded; Harry 
had taken out his short meerschaum, and was quietly 
cutting up a cake of cavendish, in the palm of his 
hand. 

**YouVe been encouraging the smugglers again, 
Mr. StLo?" 

"Yes. A large cargo went off into the New 
Forest from the coast, last week. Seriously though, 
Telford, if I were you, I would make arrangements 
for your wife to have her holiday in town, whether 
you go or not" 

" I have been thinking of it myself." 

"And I would let it be at once," Harry said, 
working round to his point with desperate abruptness. 
A moment later, and without any further preparation 
or ado, he had told all he knew and all he sus- 
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pected, and rooted Mr. Telford to the spot in 
astonishment and dismay. 

• ** Perhaps I have been as culpably suspicious in 
my jealousy for your honour as you have been 
trusting and blind ; I may have misconstrued little 
actions and careless words, and fancied I traced 
hidden meanings where none were intended," Harry 
hurried on. "I have no proof that I am right ; but 
I simply warn you how lightly people are talking of 
it " 

"Stop," commanded Telford, with hauteur and 
dignity. ** I will have no more on this subject, even 
from you, Mr. St Lo." 

" You must have heard it from some others sooner 
or later, who would have put it more roughly, per- 
haps," said Harry, bitterly; "it is so apparent to 
all but you, that her father's clerk has dared to 
joke with me on the intimacy." 

Mr. Telford winced ; his wife's reputation, that he 
would have defended with his life, at the mercy 
of every scandal-monger in the village I 

"We will turn back," he said, sharply; "I am 
not going fiirther to-day, I am going home ; not to 
mention this wretched nonsense to my wife, though. 
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I would not insult her so far ! They say I have 
been blind, do they? I'll be blinder still yet, and 
nevertheless keener for the truth than all of them. Tell 
them, tell these friends of yours, Mr. St. Lo, these 
noble allies, that you have opened my eyes to the 
kind interest they have shown in my affairs, and 
that the only response I will make is to shut them 
again more resolutely than ever. Do you think I am 
going to keep watch and guard over my own wife ? 
That I will give a seeming truth to your noble 
suspicions by suspecting^ her too? On the contrary, 
I will remove every restraint I ever laid upon her ; I 
will even go away myself, and leave her behind, if 
anything is wanting to show my entire confidence in 
her truth and her fidelity I " 

^ " As you will," returned Harry, sadly. " I sup- 
pose .it is right that you should take it in this way, 
and turn against me for doing what I could have no 
interest in, beyond my anxiety for your honour. 
None but a woman could have come between such 
friends as we have been." 

" I cannot call any man my friend who insults my 
wife," said Telford, doggedly. 

"Friend or not, then, I will have my say out,'^ 
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cried St Lo, with vehemence, " and I tell you, 
Charles Telford, that if you disregard the warning I 
have given you, and choose to continue in the mad 
course you have marked out for yourself, the shame 
that is coming on to your home and your life be on 
your own head I I have given you my unbiased j udg- 
ment in a matter in which I, and not you, can see 
things as they are and not as they might be ; and 
I tell you to separate that man and your wife, by 
what means you will, before another day passes over 
your head. No wife, however chaste and reserved, 
can admit that profligate into the commonest terms 
of friendship, without risking her good name; and 
withdrawing every suspicion, I siniply declare that 
your wife is not in good society." 

" Sir Percy Phelps may have been a little wild in 
his younger days," said Mr. Telford, stiffly ; " but he 
is by no means the black sheep you would paint him, 
and he is received into every family that he chooses 
to visit, the Crombies included." 

** Yes, no doubt ; and if he were to make an oflFer 
for Charlotte's hand to-morrow, he would be very 
readily welcomed by her father. Society would say 
it was a great lift for the girl, and Mrs* Smith, at 
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Lakemouth^ would be bid make the cake at once, 
in case any delay might make the noble baronet 
change his mind," ran on Mr. St. Lo, with a touch of 
the bitter humour he indulged in at times. '^ But I 
don't see that this speaks much for his reputation or 
honour. If the fallen archangel himself were to put on 
a dress-coat, and appear in a London drawing-room 
with a title and ten thousand a year, half the fashion- 
able girls in the town would set their caps at him, 
even though his lordship's valet should enlarge in the 
kitchen on his master's real pedigree, and paint him 
a thousand times blacker than nature is supposed to 
have done." 

"If this is your opinion of women, no wonder 
you are still a bachelor, and that my poor wife has 
little chance with such a misanthrope," said Mr. 
Telford, quite willing to turn Harry's judgment 
from his wife's character to women in general; 
when scandal aims at one, the shot is generally 
fatal, but, distributed over a multitude, the width of 
the aim mars its deadliness. 

" I am not a misanthrope, but I haven't your firm 
belief in their purity and singleness of ideas, simply 
because I do not see where and from whom they can 
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get them. Paterfamilias may hold the most Quixotic 
views himself on the real value of wealth and 
position^ but for the sake of his children's happiness^ 
he dares not declare his opinion that the banker's 
clerk is a more straightforward and worthy man 
than the senior partner^ who may be suing for his 
daughter's hand, lest, backed by his own theory, his 
youngest girl might form an attachment to the 
greengrocer, and overlook his bad grammar and 
fostian, in consideration of the honest weight with 
which he distributed his wares. So the result is that 
the girls are taught to look upon wealth and position 
as the aims of existence, and bend all their talents 
and energies towards those desirable points." 

" Ah 1 Harry, when your book does come out, we 
shall have some new ideas on such points. Are you 
going?" 

** Yes. I won't come back." 

They were at the lodge gate, and Telford turned in 
with a cool nod to his friend, and went down the 
drive. 

Harry looked after him wistfully ; they were not 
accustomed to make demonstrative partings, but 
Harry would rather Telford had shaken hands before 
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he went ; they had never quarrelled since they were 
boys together. The fact was, Mr. Telford was more 
angry with his friend than he would allow. In his 
perfect faith in his wife, he believed that this charge 
was simply owing to an unreasonable prejudice against 
the lady; Harry had never liked her, even when 
first introduced to her, and he had evidently 
allowed the* feeling to grow upon him, till he saw all 
her actions through the distorted medium of his own 
prejudice, and had misconstrued the most innocent 
proceedings into the masks of guilt. Mr. Telford 
almost thought he could laugh as he built up his 
ingenious theory, and saw how this sharp-sighted 
young gentleman had deceived himself. Talk of 
neighbours too ! What neighbours did Harry know 
to whom he could possibly speak on such a subject ? 
The whole thing was nothing more nor less than a 
fabrication of his inventive brain ; and having thus 
satisfactorily convinced himself, he lit his cigar, and 
blew away all doubts and forebodings in the first 
puff of smoke that wreathed itself upwards into 
thin air. 

He had finished work for that day, and after lunch 
meant to take his wife a drive ; it would be a plea- 
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sant surprise for her, prepared for a long, Icmely day, 
to find him come back so soon. 

Just as he turned the angle of the drive that 
disclosed the front windows and lawn to the imme- 
diate view, he heard the sound of voices and laughing, 
and in a moment stopped short, to recognize his wife 
and Sir Percy Phelps standing within fifty yards of 
him on the grass. 

There was nothing in it, of course ! If a gentleman 
friend called, it was only Mrs. Telford's duty to 
receive him — but it was not that. It was something 
Telford could not explain, but that fixed him sick 
and giddy to the spot; it was some invisible hand 
that stamped down upon his heart, firmly and 
convictingly, the truth that Harry St. Lo was right! 
It flashed across him like a ghastly reality, admitting 
of no doubt, allowing no saving clause. Let him 
struggle and writhe as he might, let him soothe himself 
with pleasant delusions, it would not stir that settled 
conviction. Harry was right I He had uttered no 
exclamation, and had not advanced a step, since he 
saw them, and they went in at the dining-room 
window without seeing him. Mr. Telford did not 
follow them ; he wanted to be alone and going round 
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to his study, he quietly locked the door, and sat down 
in his accustomed chair, staring blankly at whatever 
was before him. 

To his dying day he never knew what he thought 
of while he sat there, or for what length of time 
his mind remained in the blank vacancy to which 
the sudden blow had reduced it. He perfectly 
remembered long afterwards the position and aspect 
of everything he looked at, the litter of papers^ on 
the desk, the books on the chairs and floor, his own 
hat thrown on the ground by the window, where the 
slanting rays of the sunlight fell on it, but it may 
have been hours or only as many minutes, till an 
object coming between {he light and the window threw 
a momentary shadow across the carpet, and aroused 
his attention, and looking up he recognized Sir Percy 
Phelps' large dog; a moment later the master^s 
whistle was heard from behind the laurels, and the 
dog was gone. 

Mr. Telford rose, as though to shake off a 
bodily as well as mental stupor, and the first effort 
he made was to dispel the terrible conviction that 
had fallen with such a dead weight upon him. He 
had taken all this misery and misfortune for granted. 
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and on what proof? Was it possible that he knew so 
little of his own wife, that a few suspicious doubts 
cast upon her could have the effect of making him 
misconstrue a common miorning call into a planned 
intrigue? Reason and plain sense seemed to give 
such a theory the lie direct It was simply absurd to 
fancy that his supposed absence had anything to do 
with this accidental visit. Sir Percy would have 
come whether he had been there or not; nay, he 
probably came to see him, and supposing him to be 
absent, had shortened his visit accordingly. Why 
should he fancy because he had caught him un- 
expectedly that one morning, that he had most 
probably been here every other day when Mr. 
Telford was away ? It had been naturally a shock 
to him, to see with his own eyes such an apparent 
confirmation of Harry's doubts; but was it by 
any means reasonable or just? Good heavens I 
suppose every husband who found a gentleman 
making a morning call upon his wife, fancied it was 
a sure sign of an unwarranted attachment between 
them 1 Where would society be ? If suspicion and 
doubt were to steal so easily into every English 
home as it had done into his, it would be better to 
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turn Turk at once, and have a double lock to his 
wife's room, 

Telford almost thought he could get up a laugh 
at his own foolishness and before he had paced to and 
fiX) half an hour, he had thoroughly convinced him- 
self of what he was doggedly determiied to believe, 
that his wife was quite innocent, and Harry was mis- 
taken ; nay, with the fancied superiority of a maturer 
judgment, he recalled his friend's words contemp- 
tuously, and commented on them with extreme 
pity. "The poor lad's zeal oversteps his discre- 
tion," said he, when fully persuaded that he was 
finally convinced, and could afford to treat the 
matter lightly, " and he wants to save me from all 
sorts of imaginary ills, that never can by any chance 
happen. Pooh, I am ashamed of myself to let any- 
tliing so trivial disturb me so much. And I might 
just as well have gone on to Branksome Dene." 

No, he might not. The moment the thought flashed 
across him, he knew an instinctive caution, born of 
the very suspicion he was laughing at as baseless, 
would in future keep him very closely at home, and 
forbid any more of those trustful absences that he 
had formerly thought nothing of making. Could he 
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ever again leave his own door without torturing his 
fancy with picturing such another accidental morning 
call as that to which he had just been witness^ and 
which might just as probably be taking place every 
succeeding morning as not ? Reject St Lo's counsel 
as he mighty it was but a poor empty boast that 
made him declare his trust in her was unshaken^ and 
however he might condemn the feeling as unjust, 
he could not cast it from him; and catching the 
sound of his wife's voice just then, singing a gay 
Spanish air, he felt a strange jealous twinge that he 
had never felt before, even though it was a favourite 
air of the baronet's. He went out and met her in 
the hall ; she was not at all surprised to see him, the 
servant had told her he had returned. 

"Did you know I was here when your visitor 
came ? " he asked. 

Kate looked up quickly. Had he been listening ? 
** No ; I did not see you come back." 
He did not choose to ask any more, but followed 
her into the dining-room ; and all through that quiet 
domestic day spent mostly in her company, he knew 
he was unwillingly watching her, and weighing her 
words. He talked to her of the approaching party 
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that she intended giving the following week, and 
asked with assumed carelessness if Sir Percy Phelps 
was to be one of the guests. He talked of him by fits 
and starts all day, and watched his wife while she 
answered, with a nervous scrutiny, that, if accused of 
it, he would have indignantly denied. He matched 
Kate's perfect indiflPerence on the subject by affect- 
ing the greatest interest, and particularly wished, 
if a card for the 19th had not been sent, that it 
should be so. 

" My dear Charles," broke out Mrs. Telford, after 
listening to him in silent astonishment, "you entirely 
mistake the nature of the entertainment I intend 
giving. I have no formal cards, it is simply a 
friendly meeting ; but, if you wish it, of course Sir 
Percy shall be invited." 

"I do wish it, Kate: I think as a near neigh- 
bour that " but Mr. Telford stopped short, he 

was not hypocrite enough for that yet 

Mrs. Telford was restless and uneasy. Had 
Charles really finished work for all that day ? It was 
so seldom that he honoured her with his society for 
so long that she could scarcely believe it, she said, 
nor, it would seem from her manner, appreciate it;. 
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and, altogether, the day dragged on at a weary 
lengtL Even when Mr Telford got The Times^ he 
failed to fix his attention on the words before him ; 
he read them mechanically, with other thoughts 
occupying him all the tima That fearful conviction 
that had possessed him so vividly on the lawn, stole 
back, and he looked up, with an involuntary start, at 
his wife languidly turning over the leaves of a new 
noveL And when after tea it occurred to him he 
would go down and see Mr. St. Lo, at Vine Cottage, 
he came back just aft;er he had started, and sat down in 
his chair again. He dared not go from home ; he felt 
as though the misfortune and shame of whose coming 
Harry had warned him would gain footing in his 
absence. It was senseless to stop to ward off a 
foe whose very existence he denied, but stop he did. 
I am afiraid he lay awake the greater part of that 
night, going over the suspicions again and again, 
combating them in a new shape each time, and yet 
never convincing himself; and when he fell into a 
troubled sleep towards morning, he started up out 
of a terrible dream, and experienced a strange 
pleasure at seeing the calm face of his sleeping^ 
wife beside him; it helped him to shake off the 
VOL. II. 25 
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first horrid impression, that something terrible had 
happened, and their quiet, happy life had been nidely 
broken up. God bless her I there was no wrong on 
that quiet, sleeping conscience — those slightly-parted 
lips, taking in regular respiration, had nothing to 
hide. He felt himself very base to have doubted 
her a-t all, and watched her tenderly and with a 
blessing at his heart for her puriiy and goodness, 
while the pale dawn stole through the curtains; 
and, quieted and re-assured, he fell asleep again in 
confidence and trust. 

But the suspicion waited on him again the moment 
he awoke, with the unfailing regularity of an attentive 
valet;, he made strong resolves against it while he 
dressed, and tried to think what work he had to 
do that morning, and hurried over his breakfast 
to get to it, on the principle of counter-irritation. 
He was sitting at his desk by ten o'clock, steadily 
resolved to think of his work, and that only. But 
the pen lay idle in his hand, and the ink at the 
nib gradually dried. He was busily thinking, but 
of what ? He started with an angry flush when 
he recalled himself: he had been on the old track 
again, and till he could prove thoroughly to his own 
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satisfaction the absurdity of St Lo's suspicions, 
everything connected with his book, plot, characters, 
and incidents, a few hours since so absorbing, had 
lost all interest for him, and were for the time swept 
aside with a remorseless hand. Would it not after 
all be better to see Harry St Lo, and listen calmly 
to what he had to say, and confute his arguments 
more logically than in his utter disbelief of yesterday 
he was able to do? He rang for the servant, and 
sent him with a message to Mr. St Lo, persuading 
himself that it was only his work, the work that 
was pushed aside heedlessly, which prevented his 
going down to Harry himself, as, in the ordinary 
course of events, he would have done. 

He went out presently, and found his wife writing in 
the breakfast-room, and wondered to whom her letter 
was addressed ; she put it hurriedly inside the folds of 
her blotting-book, when she found him unexpectedly 
near her, and he instantly misconstrued that simple 
action for his own especial discomfort Yet Mrs. Tel- 
ford's letter was only to her dressmaker, and she merely 
put it away because she did not wish Mr. Telford 
to see the elaborate instructions about velvet and 
lace that it contained. Women seldom do care about 

25—2 
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their correspondence being overlooked, even when 
it is ef the most harmless kind, and whether it is to 
brother, son, or sister, generally prefer taking pen 
and ink into the privacy of their own bed-rooms. 

Mr. Telford idled about till Harry came, and 
never till he saw him at the door did he ftilly 
appreciate the absurdity of his conduct Was there 
any one on earth with whom he dared discuss the 
sacred question of his wife^s fidehty ? 

He received Mr. St Lo in his study, aad they 
talked on other matters, on Harry's last idea f(»r his 
great work, and the completely new way in which 
he was about to treat the subject, and it was Harry 
himself who, just as he was leaving, recurred to the 
subject of the previous day. 

"We were more nearly quarrelling yesterday, 
Telford, than ever we have been in our lives before,'* 
he said, as they shook hands; "but I know you 
have thought of what I said ? " 

" Yes, I have to thank you, Harry, for having dis- 
turbed my night's rest," answered Telford, gloomily. 

" I did not mean to do that. I dare say I am 
wrong; I have no proof, and perhaps hardly any 
ground for suspicion, but I thought it best to tell you.'^ 
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** Perhaps you have some advice to give me," 
said Telford, with a bitter sneer, ^^ Do you counsd 
me to keep watch and ward over my wife, to notice 
all her incomings and outgoings, and time her when 
she is out?" 

** No, I should go with her," put in Harry. 

** Shall I open all her letters," pursued Telford, 
** and bribe her maid ? Shall I get a second key to 
her desk, and lay quiet traps for my poor innocent 
prey? Or shall I reckon your suspicions, Harry, at 
their true cost, and refuse, for the fiiture, to know the 
man who dares to slander my wife ? " 
, "Do as you wish regarding the last; you sent for 
me this morning, or I should not have come at all. 
But if I am to give my advice about your course of 
action, I can only repeat what I said yesterday, and 
tell you to separate your wife from that man, at once 
and for ever." 

** We should be no better away than here, if I 
took this infernal suspicion with me ; if it is possible 
for what you say to be true, why the sooner I know 
it the better, and if the only safety for my honour 
lies in absence, Harry, such a poor shallow security 
had best be done away with, for I would not avail 
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myself of it. I might take your advice regarding 
any other piece of property, whose safety was 
threatened, but not as to this. If the wish can be 
there, if she can have so deceived me," — Telford 
stopped, and his breath came short,—" Heaven help 
the man who has connived at it I " 

"You look at this too hardly and in an exag- 
gerated way; I never imagined anything beyond 
an indiscreet flirtation, which a word from you would 
check. Your wife is very young, Telford, to be 
immured up here almost alone ; you yourself own you 
appear to neglect her at times, and there is nothing 
wr6ng in having other friends since you sanctioned 
it; but if she chooses those friends indiscreetly, 
knowing nothing of their previous characters, it is 
for you to step in, and, without annoying her even 
by a suspicion, prevent any further acquaintance.** 

Mr. Telford shook his head incredulously. 

" Ah, Harry, you can't smooth it away ; you have 
implanted the suspicion, and it must either be refuted 
by conclusive proofs of which there can be no doubt, 
or allowed to live and have its way. But you said it 
was not only you, that had thought of this t has any 
one spoken to you ? ^ 
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** My uncle did," owned Harry, reluctantly. 

«* And that clerk of her father's ? " 

^*He is naturally so coarse and depraved, that 
things would occur to him which no one else would 
think of, and always in their worst light," said 
Harry* 

'^ It does not matter, it is still necessary that he 
should be put right. Next week my wife is going to 
receive some friends of hers : will you come, Harry, 
and bring the clerk with you? " 

*' You surely would not think of doing anything 
publicly ? " asked Harry, in alarm. " Sir Percy 
Phelps will be there ? " 

" I invited him myself," returned Mr. Telford. 

And all through the following week he changed 
from suspicion to trust, and back again. He con- 
stantly thought he held small proofs, and then, with a 
sudden alteration of feeling, he would passionately 
deny to himself their stability. Sometimes he was con- 
vinced of the deception practised on him, and at others 
he felt it humiliating to his manhood to be lying in 
wait taking notice of a woman's indiscretions, even 
though that woman were his wife ; and he wondered 
if it would not be better to be his old trustful self 
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again^ with the peace and the faith^ even though the 
blindness came with them. 

" I am not trying to avert anything," he would 
think. ^^ If this shame that Harry threatens is to 
come, it will fall upon me just the same, whether 
I expect it or not, and to what end is all this 
watching, which, if it succeeds, will only make me 
wretched ? " 

But though he would not acknowledge his suspicion 
to St. Lo, and was indignant at any one else watching 
his wife, he did it himself, very narrowly. As it hap- 
pened. Sir Percy did not come to The Grange all that 
week, and Mrs. Telford never saw him except one 
evening at her father's, when she and Mr. Telford 
had gone down, and then the baronet's imperturbable 
manner defied all detection. He was cordial with 
Mr. Telford, courteous to Kate, and attentive to 
Charlotte ; there was not a word or glance that the 
most suspicious could reasonably misconstrue into 
familiarity, and Telford, at the end of that torturing 
evening, was bound to confess himself nonplussed. 

He drove home with a lighter heart than he had 
known since Harry's first hint ; nothing had escaped 
him, and yet he had not seen anything that the 
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modt ordinary acquaintance did not fully warrant 
Please Heaven, he was wrong after all, and he had 
only been doing his wife a cruel injustice; he thought 
regretfully of the coldness he had shown her all 
the preceding week, and of the horrid doubts that 
had come between them. Would she ever forgive 
him, if she could know the wrong he was doing her, 
or believe that he could love where he had shown 
so little confidence? Long after-years of devotion 
should repay her for a mistrust that she should never 
know anything of. 

The night was starlight and fine, and he drove 
home in gay spirits, talking to Mrs. Telford of the 
evening they had spent, and trying to re-establish the 
old mutual confidence, which, on his side, at least, 
had of late been broken. But Kate was silent and 
morose ; to her the evening had brought bitter pain 
and disappointment; it seemed so long since she 
had met Sir Percy till then, her husband's constant 
attendance upon her having prevented her seeing 
him, that when he came in accidentally with 
Mr. Crotty, while they were there, her pleasure and 
surprise had been sadly damped by his distant 
manner towards her. She had given him a chance 
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of following her into the garden, and he had refused 
to notice it ; he had not even shaken hands with her 
at parting, but simply bowed, and allowed Mr. St. 
Lo to hand her to the carriage. Some strange 
instinct may have warned Sir Percy that evening 
that they were being watched, for he was as carefiil 
as though he knew it; and Kate, not choosing to 
understand this, went home tormenting herself with 
the thought that his indifference was real, and he 
was growing tired of her and their indefinite tie, 
and had perhaps ceased to care for her. So that 
while Telford tried to amuse her, she was making 
an effort to recover from her discomfiture and 
chagrin, and failing to do so, burst into tears the 
moment she found herself in the sitting-room. 

Telford was astonished, and his momentary gaiety 
was suddenly checked. What did it mean ? Kate said 
she was tired, and her head ached, and if he did 
not object she would rather go to bed at once. 

Back rolled all Telford's suspicions ; they seemed 
to rush pell-mell into their old places, and stand 
there guardian fiends to direct all he did and 
said. 

^^ I don't know, Kate, that there has been anything 
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this evening to vex you ?" .he remarked ; not ringing 
for her maid^ as she had wished. 

**I did not say there was,** Kate answered, with her 
face flashing conscioasly. 

** Your manner implied it ; I thought we had had 
a pleasant evening." 

" Yes, I suppose we have." 

Mrs. Telford went up-stairs, peevish and tired; 
sometimes she thought her lot was harder than she 
could bear. She dismissed her maid, saying she 
would ring when she wanted her ; as the girl was 
going she suddenly remembered, that during Mrs.. 
Telford's absence that evening, a boy had brought a 
letter for her. Kate took it carelessly, and the girl 
retired. She broke the seal abstractedly and sat 
down before her dressing-table to read it Most 
probably it was a milliner's bill. No, it was a letter, 
written in a familiar hand. Mrs. Telford had 
scarcely read the first few lines ere she started up, 
clutched the arms of the chair convulsively, and 
stared with wildly opened eyes, and parted lips, at 
her own pallid image in the mirror before her. The 
letter was written in a facetious strain, but it told her 
of one terrible, startling fact — she was suspected 1 
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Her husband was watching her ; everything would 
soon be known! Let her look out ere she found 
herself branded with shame and openly scorned. 
The foolish discontent that had absorbed her a 
tooment since^ gave way to this new fear^ and was 
scared out of recollection. She sat as though 
suddenly stricken, still staring vacantly at her own 
pale face. 

Her first impulse, when she was able to think, was 
to re-read the letter and try to guess the writer ; it 
had no signature, but she thought she knew the 
peculiar clerk-like caligraphy of Mr. Mullens. How 
had he leamt this? Had he watched them? It 
mattered very little ; the one with whom she had 
now to deal, and whose vigilance she must elude, 
was her husband. Did he know anything? the letter 
only spoke of suspicions. But suspicion in such a 
case would soon become knowledge, and knowledge 
was ruin I He had been watching her, had he? 
She wondered for how long. Could Sir Percy 
know anything of this? Would the same warning 
have been sent to him? Had she not better brave 
everything and go to him, anticipating discovery by 
instant flight ? But could she ever again have anjr 
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peace5 knowing the scandal she had left behind ; what 
would life be to her, even with Sir Percy Phelps, 
when name and position were lost ? She shuddered 
to think of it ; she would give up much, she thought, 
but not that — not that. But the letter only spoke of 
suspicions. Perhaps she might yet be able to refute 
them by extreme caution ; there was no necessity yet 
to anticipate the worst, which perhaps might never 
ensue ; besides, if it came to that, she too held in her 
very hand the surest and most fatal revenge any 
woman could have; it would be her husband who 
would bring about all this I The pale proud face, 
with the magnificent eyes, set in the gorgeous frame- 
work of loosened dark hair, looked at its own reflec- 
tion in the mirror, and she pictured herself cast out 
and scorned, her very beauty jeered at as a deception 
and a snare. Home and reputation forfeited to 
become the companion of a man who, even if he did 
not tire of her, would be always ashamed of the 
connection ; she had heard of such women and such 
ties, but never fancied the lot could be hers. 

How she hated Telford as she thought he would be 
the cause of all this ; her eyes gleamed like those of 
a beautiful fury. It should not be I While the 
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power to avoid it lay in her hands, she would not 
be cowardly enough to hesitate. She had shrunk 
from the thought of doing harm as long as only 
her own suflPering was concerned; she had been 
content to bear her own burden uncomplain- 
ingly, rather than injure any one ; she had bravely 
withstood that cruel temptation, but now when her 
husband threatened her with this terrible exposure, 
and was acting with silent treachery towards her, 
could she be expected to do otherwise than retaliate ? 
When he discovered what he sought, would he 
spare her? What he contemplated was worse 
than death ; yet did ever a scruple make him shrink 
from pursuing his course? Would any thought 
of the young life he was about to ruin make 
him hesitate ? She felt sure he would show no 
mercy, feel no hesitation ; he would be in the right, 
all the world would go with him, applaud him 
when he cast her out, and hoot her as she went 
In the terror of her threatened exposure the horror 
of the meditated crime had lessened ; the harm that 
confronts ourselves is always the most terrible to 
us, and that one thought pursuing her, never driven 
aside by one firm holy resolve, but only shrunk 
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firom with an instinctive dread, seemed to grow 
familiar. And at length she opened a secret drawer 
in her jewel box on the toilet table, and took from 
thence a little white paper packet, which contained 
a few grains of dusky brown powder. 

She did not believe now for an instant the gipsy's 
statement of its being fatal, only under peculiar 
circumstances; she had long since dismissed that 
as an idle tale; she believed it to be poison, and 
that there lay in it, given it mattered not by what 
hand, death ! 

Again she looked up at herself; and then at the 
sight of her own face, there came a strange change. 
She saw the same face that she had known years 
ago, that had been familiar to her in her innocent 
girlhood before she had known any of this misery 
and crime. It startled her to recognize herself and 
then recall what she had been thinking of. She a 
criminal I a vulgar heartless criminal — no I no ! she 
shuddered as she had first done when it had been 
suggested to her. She could not have contemplated 
such an act ; she could not have fallen so low, 
and have become so depraved ; she, a woman, and 
once a little child. She could not bear the accusa- 
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tton of her own memory^ as it recalled that she 
had once harboured such thoughts^ and she cried 
out wildlj that she had never done so^ that it was 
delirium and mad fancy. Better a thousand times 
to die herself; better to lie down to-night, and never 
see to-morrow's light; better to take upon herself 
the load of her own follies, and rest quietly beneath 
them. Perhaps those who would never spare herself 
might spare her memory I She pushed the paper 
from her, and fell upon her knees, with her hands 
clasped before her face, and then, poor fallen woman 
as she was, she prayed God never to let her know 
such another temptation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE USE OF A POCKET FLASK. 

A WEEK or two later, Mr. Crotty and St La 
drove into the little village of Stirland. They 
intended fishing the stream that ran through the 
fields at the back of the public-house, and stopped 
to put up the pony-carriage, and take out their tackle. 
But the shed adjoining the stable was already 
occupied by a neat claret-coloured brougham, which 
both gentlemen recognized. 

"Can Telford be here?" asked Harry, as he 
strapped his bag across his shoulder, and jointed 
his rod in the porch door ; " that is the carriage.'* 

" I see the coachman at the bar ; we'll ask." 

But they found on investigation that it was JVIrs; 
Telford who had ridden there, and had walked up 
the road, leaving word that she should return in 
half-an-hour ; the landlady did not know Mrs^ 

TOJ^ II. 2& 
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Telford personally, but said it was not the first 
time she had been there. 

Mr. Grotty finished and paid for the two-penny- 
worth of gin he was drinking, and praised the large 
flitch of bacon hanging in the little kitchen. ** Which 
way had the lady gone, up or down the road ? " 

Up the road; the woman said she should not 
have known so well, but the coachman not haying 
understood the direction left, had sent her boy after 
the lady, and overtaken her just as she was turning 
into the wood lying on the lefi. 

" What does it mean ? " asked Harry, impatiently, 
of his uncle, when they were outside again. 

"Eh?" 

" What does Mrs. Telford come here for ? " 

**How should I know?" replied the old man, 
stolidly. " Come to see a poor pensioner, perhaps." 

'* Pooh I not all this distance." 

^^ Or in a wood, you think ? " 

** Not very likely I Which way are you going, 
uncle?" 

"I shall go up to the pool by the big oak, and 
fish down ; it is new ground to me." 

"I like the other side best; I have had some 
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atunning sport just where the stream narrows, half 
a mile farther down. 

"Very well, go your own way; and I'll follow 
you on, after I've tried my ground," returned Mr. 
Crotty ; and the two parted. 

What was Mrs. Telford's pretext for paying visits 
to a distant and lonely wood ? The old man strode 
up the path that had heen pointed out to him as the 
one she had taken, and which led, though not quite 
directly, to the water he intended to fish. She could 
hardly have come to keep an appointment, for they 
had left Sir Percy Phelps closeted with Mr. Crombie 
on business. 

He halted a few seconds where the path diverged 
firom the direction in which he wanted to go, and saw 
two female figures standing a few yards ahead, and 
with their backs towards him. 

They were both talking, and one of them, clad in 
silk, was speaking rapidly and in rather a loud voice. 

Mr. Crotty could not hear very distinctly, but he 
caught the following words as they were uttered 
indignantly — 

" Do you think I believe you, and that I am to be 
imposed on by so flimsy a pretext; I know it is 

26—2 
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poison^ and nothing but poison^ that you have given 
me, and that death will " 

Mr. Crotty saw the other woma» toach the 
speaker on the shoulder and silently caution her, 
as she stopped suddenly. 

Both turned, and saw him; Kate screamed and 
shrank back ; the old man advanced. 

** Having your fortune told, niece?" he said, with 
grim pleasantry* 

Mrs. Telford tried to speak, and failed. What 
could he have overheard ? 

" I think I had better try my luck perhaps, and 
see what sport I shall have," he continued, with a 
smile, and passed on towards the pool, apparently 
bent on nothing but fishing. 

In the evening, Mr. James Crotty strolled up 
to The Grange to tea ; he had carefully considered 
those incautiously spoken words, and given them 
every reading that ingenuity could possibly suggest ; 
their hideous meaning had startled him out of the 
easy composure with which he had been content to 
regard Mrs. Telford's other proceedings, and made 
him feel that whoever those words might apply to, it 
was necessary to take some summaiy measures ta 
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prevent their fulfilment^ and had come with the 
intention of doing so. There must be no trifling in a 
matter of life and death ; from no other lips could he 
have believed that Kate had ever contemplated such 
a crime, but here her own words condemned her I 
And who was the person destined to be the victim ? 
Even at that moment the slow treacherous poison 
might be <;reeping with fatal stealth to undermine 
life. Was it for Telford or herself? The old man 
was loth to believe such a purpose. 

Mr. Telford welcomed his visitor cordially, and 
with all the appearance of being relieved by his 
presence. It was something terrible to a man 
possessed of such delicate organization to be living 
through long harassing days, sitting in judgment, as 
it were, on his own wife. Even putting aside the 
anguish that it was to him to suspect one he 
had loved as he loved his wife, the mental strain 
of watching with unceasing vigilance every word 
and action, was telling upon him frightfully. And 
bis health, never very robust, and varying with 
every mental ailment, was suffering from sleepless 
nights and anxious, jealous days. He looked pale 
and thin and worn, and his face expressed an intense 
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weariness of mental exertion^ as though he would 
fam have put aside thought if he could^ and given 
his overstrained nerves a respite* 

The woman opposite to him^ with her high health 
and less acute powers of feelings was more than a 
match for him in the silent contest in which they 
were engaged ; but it was telling even on her. 
She was not so devoid of conscience that the keen 
probing questions that were continually put to her^ 
and which could only be met and parried by in- 
genious deceit^ did not cause her pain and humilia- 
tion. And in spite of her extreme caution she was 
racked with a constant fear of detectioiu She had 
seen Mr. Mullens the morning after the receipt of 
his letter, and had prayed his acceptance of a small 
bribe, and told him she trusted him. Mullens had 
laughed, and promised to do nothing as far as he 
was. concerned, but he warned her that St Lo and, 
probably, Mr. Telford were on the qui vive, and Kate 
felt that she was not safe for one hour. She might 
fjdl asleep in fancied security only to wake next 
morning and find that all was known, and she 
was to be driven away from home and friends, 
branded with shame. And the constant suspicion 
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'she was sabjected to irritated her ahnost beyond 
endurance. She had to sit quietly by and see 
Telford gravely take the letter-bag from the post- 
boy and open it with his own hands^ and examine 
every letter it contained for her* There was nothing 
for him to find out there ; Sir Percy never wrote, but 
there might have been, and her husband's suspicion 
told so much. Once when she had watched him 
turn over a letter with the Lakemouth postmark 
upon it, with especial interest, and which she knew 
to be from her milliner, she cried out bitterly that 
he had better open it 

'' Shall I ? " he asked, looking at her. 

**If you like," she said, with a forced laugh, 
**ihe account is only a quarterly one, and will not 
frighten you." 

And she had rushed upstairs clenching her hands 
passionately, and thinking how her pain was more 
than she could bear, and that it would be far better 
to end it; anything would be better than this racking 
anxiety, and the consciousness that when that was 
past, the future would be still worse. . She grew 
80 desperate at times, that she almost thought she 
would bring round the dreaded climax herself; she 
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would tell her husband^ and leave it to his common 
sense to hush up the matter^ and settle it between 
themselves. She was not in the sitting-room 
when Mr. Crotty arrived,- Mr. Telford was there 
alone. She came down presently with a ghastly 
white face and heavy eyes; there were traces not 
only of tears upon her face, but of that deeper 
emotion that even after it is subdued leaves a 
nervous twitching at the mouth. 

Tet, nevertheless, there was the firm compression 
of the lips, showing the determination to put down 
that nervous twitching. And when she met Mr. 
Crotty's inquiring glance, and gave him her hand 
coldly, that gentleman considered it right to attempt 
to squeeze that firozen palm into something like the 
warmth of nature, and the kindliness of a welcome, 
but it was as coldly withdrawn as given. 

*' Grotty!" 

** My dear sir.** 

**How can you sit there when we have such a 
glorious sunset ? ^ 

Crotty joined Mr. Telford at the window, but 
his thoughts were upon other matters, and turning 
quickly, he observed Mrs. Telford in the act of 
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emptying a small white packet into the left-hand 
tea-cup. 

** Observe those golden cirrus clouds floating above 
that lake of azure/' said Mr. Telford. 

" Well, you can observe them, / want my tea.** 

" Kate, my dear, just come here, I can show you 
a perfect landscape in the sky, with cloud ranges 
of mountains and lakes and islands." 

Mrs. Telford went to the window, having finished 
pouring out the tea, mechanically and trembling. 

Mr. Crotty quietly took out his empty flask, and 
poured into it the contents of the cup he had pre- 
yiously seen Mrs. Telford tamper with. But quickly 
as it was done, Kate was conscious of the discov^y, 
and she gave vent in a sudden shriek, and fell 
fainting in the arms of her husband. 

"Good God, Katel" ejaculated Telford; "she's 
deadl" 

"Nothing of the sort," said Mr. Crotty, coolly, 
"only a little excited by your poetical descriptions 
of the landscape in the sky. Take her to bed, and 
send for the doctor; or, what's better, bathe her 
face with water, and she'll be herself again in half 
an hour." 
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Mr. Telford carried his wife to her room. 

** Let her sleep," muttered the old man, musingly, 
las he paced the room. '^ For this night at least no 
word of mine shall be raised against her. Poor 
girl, poor girl I I have at least saved jou from crime, 
iand when I next see you our relationship shall be 
^nded for ever. Women, women, what devils ye 
are, and what angels men think you 1 " 

In the course of an hour, Mrs. Telford had re- 
covered, and, it being dusk, the two gentlemen 
Strolled as &r as the Lodge gate, where they shook 
hands and parted, Mr. Crotty going home, and 
Telford turning the other way towards St Lo's 
<50ttage. They were watched eagerly from a window 
<2ommanding the gate. Would the old man tell? 
As she saw them part, Mrs. Telford tied her 
veil closely over her bonnet, gathered her shawl 
round her, and hurried out of doors, not taking 
the path along the drive, but making a short 
<3ut through the back garden, down the hill, and 
across the heathland, till she emerged breathless 
and panting upon the high road. She had fallen 
'more than once, in her haste, over the uneven 
ground, and now feeling pretty sure that Mr. Grotty 
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had not had time^ by the lengthened route he had 
taken^ to pass where she waited^ she sat down npon 
the bank and tried to compose herself. Though 
it was scarcely eight o'clock^ a wild night had set in^ 
leaden gray clouds were sweeping rapidly across 
the sky^ and settling eastward in a dark mass. 
The distant hills beyond the sea were mere 
faint; indistinct lines^ topped with shadowy clouds 
of gathering mist^ and the water in the middle 
distance^ tossed and turbulent^ cast foam-crested 
breakers upon the beach. Presently a line of 
pale light broke out in the west^ across which 
the clouds drifted like long^ draped phantoms — 
gray, shadowy^ and undefined ; a hurricane of wind 
was blowing, and the tall trees bent to and fi:o like 
reeds in the gale. 

Mrs. Telford gathered her fluttering garments 
more closely round her: the very wind seemed at 
variance with her, frustrating her efforte to think and 
be. calm, and only serving to excite her wild passionate 
nature almost to frenzy. Why did he not come? 
Could he have passed before^ and be now at home 
while she was waiting for him in the cold and rain? 

Nervously she paced to and fro, constantly turning 
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her gaze in the direction from which the old man must 
approach^ now resolving to take from him by force 
if necessary^ the fatal evidence of her contemplated 
crime^ and now breaking into a passionate exclama- 
tions of grief and repentance; at last Mr. Crotty 
was seen as he gradually topped the undulation of 
the road^ and Kate drew a long breath as though 
her heart had been relieved of its weight by the 
presence of the man whom now^ of all others in 
the worlds she most feared. 

He drew nearer^ and passed on. 

'^ Uncle 1" 

The wild wind caught the word and tossed it aside^ 
•and Mr. Crotty pursued his way. A moment after 
he was startled by feeling two hands laid on his 
arm^ and at seeing his niece with her curls blown 
from her face, and her dress and shawl disordered. 

€( Why, Kate I I thought you were in bed ! " 

^*Ah, uncle, give it me back — ^the tea you took 
away, I mean. I could not ask you at the time, but 
I must have it, indeed I must 1 " 

** You can't, Kate," returned the old man, resolutely, 
** and, if it is that you came for, you may as well 
go home, and let me do the same.'' 
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**But why should you keep it? What is it to 
you? What have I ever done that you should 
suspect me ? " 

** That you know best Come, I want to go home. 
Goodnight!" 

'^ Uncle, have a little mercy on me I I was so 
wretched,, I thought I could bear my life no longer: 
you are all plotting against one poor woman, and no 
wonder that among you it is killing her and driving 
her mad I I was mad, uncle, to attempt it, but 
it is my wretchedness that has driven me to it I ** 

" But do you think any amount of wretchedness 
could excuse such an act? " 

**Not excuse it, perhaps," returned Eate, in a low 
tone, " but explain it." 

^'Explain it I It doesn't seem to me to want 
much explanation after trying to poison your hus- 
band, and " 

A wild shriek interrupted him, and she caught his 
arm again, crying hysterically,. — 

*^ You must not say such a thing I you dare not 
think it I knew you misunderstood me, uncle; 
I have been so wild and mad of late — but I am not 
so bad as that — ^not quite, not quite! " 
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'* I don't see how else to account for what I saw 
to-night, and what I overheard this morning." 

** Don't you ? If you knew how utterly hopeless 
and wretched my life is, you would soon guess. My 
only wonder is that I have not done it long since. 
Think what I have had to bear, and what my life 
has been ; it is no good concealing any more : you 
know, uncle, as well as I do, the shadow that has 
fallen on me." 

"If you mean the miserable treachery that you 
have been practising towards your husband, I do 
know it, and have known it long since." 

"Is not that a sufficient explanation for trying 
to rid myself of an existence that I have been 
long since weary of? Ah, uncle, you do not know 
what my life has been up here, or you would cease 
to wonder at what you now think extravagant and 
absurd. It has been so monotonous, such a repetition 
of one dull routine after the other, that I grew sick 
and weary of it I think if I had been ftilly employed 
and happy at home, if any one had sympathized with 
me, I could have resisted even that temptation when 
it came ; but I was alone, uncle, quite alone, though 
I had husband and friends, and I thought I might 
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take liis fiiendship without wronging mj hasband 
even by a thought" 

"Poohl that is always the cry of you women, 
with your sickly sentimentality, and yet with all this 
fine delicacy, by Jove ! you do things that anybody 
else would shrink from. I suppose, then, this pretty 
little scheme was a conspiracy between you and Sir 
Percy, and the noble baronet is patiently waiting 
to step into his rival's shoes." 

** No, no," cried Kate, " he knows nothing of my 
desperate intention ; he would have known nothing 
till I was dead." 

" It is very cold, Kate. Good-night ! " 

** No, uncle, not yet ! Not till you have given it 
back to me, not till you say you believe me, and 

that Nay, if you will go, think first what you are 

doing, and whom you are exposing! If you bring 
me to shame, you drag my whole family down with 
me, and with them, yourself. Whatever I may have 
done, or contemplated doing, I am still my mother's 
daughter and your relation, and you, of all the world, 
should spare me 1 " 

She stood back from him drawn up to her full 
height, and with her dark eyes gleaming a strange 
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defiance that might almost have cowed any one. 
Suddenly the moon broke out among the watery 
clouds, and there was a temporary lull in the wild 
storm, and uncle and niece could see each others 
fiices. 

"Will you have no thought for my husband? 
Will you purposely destroy his quiet existence, and 
break up all confidence between us ? Do you think 
it would be kind to make him so wretched ? Ah, 
uncle I " and Kate Telford caught the old man's 
band> " give me one more chance I Let all this be a 
secret between us, that you can hold over my head 
if ever I transgress again. I was tempted, I always 
loved Sir Percy even when I was married, and 
I never thought it would come to this I ^ 

" What is it you want? " asked Mr. Crotty. 

" I want to retain my position in the eyes of the 
world, and my husband ; I want you to trust me, 
and give me one more trial. It is not too much to 
ask now that I have seen my folly and wickedness. 
Think how young I am, and what a long life you 
are making wretched by revealing what there is no 
need any one should know but you. I wuU submit to 
any restrictions you choose to put upott me ; I would 
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Kke to brand my face^ to disfigure what you mistmst 
so muclu I will never see Sir Percy again; you 
shall yourself dictate a letter of &rewell to him, and 
if he ever attempts to see me, I will shun him. Is 
this not enough, dear uncle ? Can you not again 
pat some little trust in me, and believe me when I 
am so earnest? Overlook this one fault, let me keep 
my right place at my husband's side, and try to 
deserve his love better than I have ever done yet" 

Her voice faltered, and she loosed his hand to 
clasp her own before her face, sobbing passionately. 
Mr. Crotty looked at her without a muscle of his 
stem face relaxing. 

** Yes, you can cry now, but it is for your own 
trouble, not for the harm you would have done. 
You would have cried if you had succeeded, though 
perhaps not so bitterly, as you followed your husband 
to the grave, where you would have sent him. God 
forgive you, Kate Telford," cried the old man, with 
a shudder ; '^ it frightens me to think of what you 
contemplated doing." 

"Oh, why will you not believe me? It was not 
my husband ! you cannot think I would have killed 
him ! It was myself, only myself." 

VOL. n. 27 
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. " Ah, Kate, I wish it had been ; I wish I could 
beUeve it was as you say ; but I have known your 
selfish nature too long and too well to be blinded by 
a few tears and promises. Hark ! there is some one 
in the wood behind us." 

Both turned and tried to penetrate the darkness 
of the forest. The moon lit up the open road 
with a fitful light as the clouds occasionally cleared 
away, but no beam could thread the thick maze of 
the pine-branches overhead, and ihe wood was left 
in perfect gloom. Just as Mr. Orotty spoke, they 
could hear cautious footsteps among the heath and 
dry gorse that formed the undergrowth ; but as they 
listened the sound suddenly ceased, and the silence 
was unbroken, save when a 'Wakened bird twittered 
in the branches, and the fallen wind crept sullenly 
through the trees. 

Kate clung to her uncle's arm, 

^^ Who can it have been ? " 

^* Listeners, most likely," returned Mr. Crotty, 
coolly, " I dare say that, before we see to-morrow's 
light, this secret will be out of my power to keep, 
and all the village will know it" 

"Uncle, if I go to the topmost clifi*, and fling 
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myself into the sea below, will you let my fault die 
with me, and not disturb my husband's grief by 
telling him I was unworthy of his regret ? " 

She detained him with her hand as she put her 
3trange question. They were in the middle of the 
road, and he saw the moonlight shining full and 
white on her up -turned face. To his dying day he 
never forgot that face, or its terrible expression. 

** This is the last night you will sleep under your 
husband's roof," he said, solemnly; "go home and 
prayl" 

As the two figures in the road separated and 
went their different ways, a woman came out of 
the wood, and looked after the old man as he went 
home. 

** I must set matters right with you, my gentle- 
man, the first thing in the morning," said she. 
. It was the gipsy ; her spotted handkerchief fluttered 
as she crossed the road : she never turned to look at 
Kate Telford going the opposite way, with her 
head bent and a blank despair at her heart 

With the impression of this wild interview still 
stamped vividly on his mind, it gave Mr. Grotty 
an unpleasant shock to find Sir Percy seated in 

27—2 
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the drawing-room on his return home. It was no 
novelty to see him there, but the sudden contrast 
that this lounging gentleman, idly turning over a 
magazine, formed to the unhappy, desperate woman 
Mr. Crotty had just left, was unpleasant It would 
almost seem as though Kate Telford had to bear all 
the pain, and that this easy sybarite went scot-free. 

" You are late, uncle," Charlotte said, as she knelt 
to put on the old man's slippers. 

" Am I ? " returned Mr. Orotty, abstractedly. 

The baronet rose, and sauntered idly up and 
down the room. Mrs. Crombie was sewing under 
the lamp, and Charlotte had resumed her book. It 
was a quiet family scene of a monotonous country 
life, but after the storm and wind, it was not without 
its charm for Mr. Crotty. 

He remained silent for a few moments, and then 
asked if there were a fire in his own room. Re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, he took up 
one of the candles from the table. 

** Sir Percy, if you are not busy, I should like 
to speak to you in the snuggery." 

" Certainly." 

Suppressing a yawn, the baronet followed the old 
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tnan with his asual sauntering walk^ and his hands 
lightly linked behind him. 

Mr. Crottj's sanctum was a cosily furnished little 
room^ and the visitor threw himself into an easy chair. 

" Rather late for cards, isn't it ? " 

" I didn't think of playing," returned the old man, 
with an earnestness that seemed a little theatrical 
in its contrast with the other's indiflTerence. **I 
find. Sir Percy Phelps, that our little gaoies at 
cards are not the only games you've been pursuing 
since you came down here." 

"Eh — what? My dear fellow, what do you 
mean?" 

**You know I have been up at *The Grange* 
to-night?" 

*'Yes." 

" And that I have seen Kate Telford ? " 

"Well, what of that?" The baronet's attitude 
grew a little constrained, and he did not look at 
the old man. 

"There has been a scene up there to-night, and 
an explanation, and some awkward revelations have 
come out, Sir Percy, you are a villain and a 
scoundrel 1 " 
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The baronet started tip; he was not very much 
surprised^ but the news came like a shock to him. 

*' Don't say that till you know more about it," 
he said, hoarsely; ^'tell me what has happened." 

"Not much as yet, but there will be a terrible 
squaring up of accounts to-morrow. By Jove, Sir 
Percy, I always thought you were a cool fellow, 
but I didn't quite expect to find you lounging here 
while you knew what was going on up there ! " 

"I know? How the devil should I know any- 
thing about it?" cried the baronet, passionately. 
"Why can't you say what you mean at once, and 
what you've found out ? " 

Mr. Crotty went to the door, opened it and looked 
out Finding the coast clear and nobody listening, 
he shut it again, and came back to the fire- 
place. 

"I found Kate Telford trying to poison her 
husband." 

"Eh— what? Why, Crotty ^good God, are 

you mad ? " 

"No, not quite; I saw her do it, or try at any 
rate. Pooh, man alive, just as if you didn't 
know." 
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^ Stop ! " commanded the baronet, confironting him 
with a pale> earnest face ; ^^ I haven't seen her for a 
week ; I knew nothing whatever of her doings or 
intentions ; but 111 stake my honoor on yonr being 
mistaken in this matter." 

^'I saw her empty the drag into his tea-cap; I 
saw her £aint away when I took it np, and she knew 
she had been watched ; and scarcely half an hour 
ago she overtook me on the high-road^ and prayed 
me to have mercy on her.** 

** But she did not own it ? " 

" She said it was for herself; but suicide is not 
generally conunitted so publicly. A glass of water 
taken in the privacy of her own bedroom would 
have served as a better medium if that had been 
the intention.". 

Sir Percy sat down again, completely stunned. 
What a terrible thing it wasl He had left her 
only for a week, and it had come to this! It 
frightened him to think of her contemplating a 
crime, and to remember the tie that bound him to 
her; everything would be known now. Others 
might even think as Orotty did, and believe him to 
be cognizant of this treacherous attempt What 
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could have induced her to thmk of such a terrible 
resource ? 

**What could she have been thinking of; what 
could have persuaded her?" he repeated, in a sort 
of helpless bewilderment 

^' I came to ask you the same question : it seems 
to me you know more ^ 

"Damn it, Crotty! you don't suppose I knew 
anything of this ? " 

**rrom all accounts you've acted treacherously 
enough in one way, not to have many scruples left 
for another. She told me something of it just 
now," and the old man recounted some portions of 
the late interview, repeating poor Kate Telford's 
passionate assertions with an incredulity which took 
from them all truthfiilness and weight 

** Look here, Crotty, this . is how matters stand 
between us," said Sir Percy when the recital was 
finished.; " I may as well tell you all, as far as I 
know of this. Kate and I knew each other long 
ago, and though, on my honour, I meant to ignore 
the past completely when we first met after her 
marriage last autumn, and I had no notion of any 
treachery, she got over me somehow without my 
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knowiiog it When we had used to .meet, she had 
a way of insinuating all sorts of* things that she 
never spoke; she wouldn't meet me frankly and 
candidly, and her mournfiil eyes seemed alwayd 
to be telling me that we were both acting, and 
that we each knew the other's feelings. I don't 
suppose it was entirely her fault, for I had loved 
her extravagantly and she had more power over me 
than any woman ever had. So it came out at last, 
she said she was wretched, and that she had never 
cared for her husband, and seemed to think it 
was all my fault" 

"And so you consoled her?" sneered the old 
man. 

** Crotty, you must believe me in one thing," 
said the baronet, earnestly. "I have sat at Telford's 
table, I have been there as a guest, and I could 
not betray his honour while he trusted me." 

"By Jovel and what was this confessing and 
love business ? Do you think he'd have overlooked 
that? I suppose you've made engagements and 
ttppointments, and all that sort of thing ? " 

"Not once: if we didn't meet casually we didn't 
m^et at all. If I didn't go up there at Telford'ili 
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invitation, I seldom went What could I do, Grotty, 
with this woman so confoundedly fond of me ? " 
. **And have you had no suspicion that she con- 
templated this crime?'' asked Mr. Grotty. 

**Not the least in the world. How should I? 
It is the last thing I should have thought of her 
doing. It was all very well for Kate Telford to 
amuse herself with a little passion for me while 
her life at home was not to her taste, but this is 
unaccountable and inexcusable! Tell it me again, 
Crotty; I can hardly believe it yet, it seems in- 
credible. Kate Telford a criminal! By Heaven, 
how shall we know whom to trust, if a woman like 
that can deceive us ? " 

The two gentlemen did not separate till late; 
Mr. Grombie was out dining, and he had not returned 
when Sir Percy left. The night had grown calm, 
and the moonlight was shining full and clear on 
his path as he went home. 

What was Kate Telford doing now? What were 
her thoughts and intentions? Could she possibly 
sleep with that terrible doom hanging over her — 
the doom of discovery, of shame; of hatred? He 
thought of her as he had first known her, a young 
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innocent girl ; he thought of his great love for her, 
and the straggle and pain it had cost him. 

'* I hope to God I may never see her again ! I 
should not like to see that beautifcd face^ and 
remember the crime that has defiled it Oh^ Kate, 
Kate^ false^ treacherous, wicked woman, you had 
better have lain dead to-night, than under your 
husband's roof harbouring this frightfiil thought 1 " 
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CHAPTER V, 

DISCLOSURES. 



Mb. Ckottt's usual hour for rising was nine, but on 
the following morning he was up by eight, and just 
in time to interpose between Fido and the breakfast 
of soaked bread and milk which he was on the point 
of devouring. 

"I apologize," said the old man, bowing gravely 
to the dog, as he withdrew the plate, "I am 
acting quite contrary to my own wishes, I assure 
you ; but the dictates of science are imperative." 

A little puzzled at this extraordinary proceeding, 
Fido retreated his fore paws, and sat as upright as 
his anatomy would allow him, watching the move- 
ments of his old enemy with suspicious eyes. 

Mr. Crotty laid the basin on the window-ledge, 
and commenced mixing the contents with a brown 
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opaque liquid, which he poured out of his pocket 
flasL 

** I suppose you know what I'm doing, old fellow,** 
remarked Mr. Crotty, *' and won't take it when it is 
done. You'll be a fool if you do, and if you don't I 
shall be a fool for supposing you would. Hi, Fido, 
old boy!" 

The dog retreated a few yards with a short angry 
snarl, as Mr. Crotty put down the basin on the 
pavement again, and showed an utter disregard to the 
kind invitations that requested his renewed attention 
to his breakfast 

" You'll have to take it, my friend, and may as 
well come to terms at once. I can't afford to have legal 
justice and social safety frustrated by a dog's humours, 
and although I have only given you half the dose, 
I really cannot spare sufficient for a second experi- 
ment." 

Fido approached, cautiously sniffing about, and 
took several excursions round his basin, before he 
could make up his mind that no trick had been 
practised on him. 

They were standing outside the door of the back- 
kitchen, in the little white flagged yard, which was 
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enclosed by the wood-houses, and a whitewashed 
brick wall, over which the large elder-berry tree 
drooped ; and Mrs. Crombie came bustling out to see 
what her favourite was barking at. 

** Fido seems disinclined to take his breakfast this 
morning, ma'am, I think he is delicate," said Mr. 
Crotty. " I have tried to persuade him myself, and 
f;uled, as you see.*' 

*^ You are up early this morning, uncle, and in a 
fidget, I suppose, for your breakfast," rem^ked the 
little woman, stooping down to caress Fido into 
eating. 

** Don't hurry the dog for me, I can wait. There, 
he takes to it kindly now, and quite enjoys it, bless 
him," said the amiable old gentleman, watching the 
dog with a benevolent smile, as, reassured by his 
mistress's presence, he finished his breakfast. " Only 
if the dog dies don't say it was me," he muttered, as 
he turned away. *^ I didn't give it to him, and shall 
refuse to be taken up for cruelty to animals on any 
pretence whatever. Lord I only to think what some 
women are capable of ! But it runs in the family ; 
the daughter tries to poison her husband, and the 
mother her dog! It is a depraved race." 
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During breakfast Mr. Crotty watched the pro- 
ceedings of Fido with an interest that was quite 
extraordinary ; he gave him dainty morsels &om his 
own plate, he encouraged his rather tiresome pecu- 
liarity of getting on the table, and related the anec- 
dote of the morning, illustrating the dog's attachment 
to his mistress, with a gusto that the incident 
hardly seemed to merit, and finally bestowed on 
him a friendly pat as he rose from the table. 

He had put on his hat and cloak, and was going 
straight to The Grange, when a tall, masculine 
woman, who had evidently lain in wait at the gate, 
accosted him. It was the gipsy. 

"I don't want anything, my woman," said Mr. 
Crotty; he did not know her again, and she had 
slung on her arm a little basket of lace and 
trifles. 

He was passing, when she put herself in his way, 
and obliged him to stop. 

" I want to speak to you about the lady at The 
Grange," she said, in her harsh voice. 

"Well, what of her?" 

"You suspect her of trying to poison her hus- 
band?" 
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"Has she told you who supplied her with the 
drug?" 

" No, but I mean to find it out" 

** I'll save you the trouble. I did it" 

The old man was puzzled. How did this woman 
know all this, and take it so coolly; and what 
was her reason for giving this information volun- 
tarily? 

*^ You are a gipsy ? " he said, scanning her personal 
appearance. 

The woman npdded assent 

" And you tell fortunes ? You told Mrs. Telford 
hers?" 

"Yes," 

*^ You foretold she would be a widow if she 
poisoned her husband; very clever that; remark- 
able foresight I But it is likely to get you into 
trouble." 

" Not when it's all known," said the gipsy, con- 
temptuously. " We never do these sort of things in 
earnest If people like to pay us for what we 
should hardly be wicked eno' to give them, it's their 
look-out, not ours, if we do them at times. You can't 
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punish a woman for not sdling pcnson^ eren thoa^ 
she's paid for it." 

^Ton'd better come into the honse with me," 
replied Mr. Crottj, briefl j. 

**Ton haven't got anybody waiting for me there, 
have you?** she asked, more qnickly; ^'yotfre too 
moch a gentleman to play me snch a shabby trick ; 
and if yon was to pnnish all that lives by the 
wickedness of other folks, yon'd have a prison fnll, 
sir. GnOty folks are the easiest by fsu: to take in, 
because they daren't make too many inquiries, and 
take a good deal for granted. And if s lucky for 
Mrs. Telford's husband, that she did come to me, 
who wouldn't hurt a fly, instead of mixing her own 
drugs." 

''Do you mean to say that it was not poison, 
after all, then ? " said the old man, suddenly en- 
lightened. 

*' Not it," returned the gipsy, with her contemp- 
tuous laugh. ^ 

" But she believed it was ? " 

"Ay, that may be, but that doesn't prove it 

was ; I was sure she wouldn't test it before she gave 

it to him." 
VOL. n. 28 
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** What proof can you give me that the drug was 
harmless ? " 

** The best in the world, sir, I'd take a bucketful 
myself." 

** Would you take the dose Mr. Telford was to 
have had last night? " asked Mr. Crotty, looking at 
her sternly. 

^^Yes." 

The old man, fancying she was simply boasting 
in the seeming security of his inability to produce a 
test, drew out his flask with a quiet triumph. 

** There is half the dose ! Let me see you drink 
it." 

The woman held up the bottle to the light, to see 
how much it contained, and laughed at the smallness 
of the quantity. 

*^She didn't give it to him in much," she said, 
unconcernedly, and lifted the bottle to her lips. 

Mr. Crotty watched her till he saw the first 
portion of the liqxiid pass down the neck of the bottle, 
then he snatched it away ; if she would really drink 
it, he did not want her to. The potion was too 
precious to be thrown away. 

" There, there, I'm satisfied ; besides, Tve tried the 
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experiment befi^re, and that subject is lively enouj^,^ 
said Mr. Crotty, with a r^retfol sigh, as he watched 
Fido frisking on the lawn in unmistakeable good 
health. ''The d<^ had half of it for his break&st 
this morning.^ 

''I knew jou'd be at it first thing, sir; I 
happened to overhear you last night, and thought Fd 
come and make sure. You won't bring it to trial, I 
suppose, sir ; it '11 be a lesson to my lady for life** 

''I don't know; it was you who first put this 
wickedness into her head," said Mr. Crotty. 

"No, it was she that put it into mine, if you come 
to that, sir, by thinking I meant more than I did ; I'd 
only heard a little of her acquaintance with that 
light-haired baronet, the day I was waiting in the 
kitchen, and thought I could make something out 
of it if I hit on the right string — ^it isn't the first time 
I've tried it, sometimes it pays, and sometimes it 
don't They never seem to think when we appear 
to know more than other folks that we may as well 
have learnt it by gossip as not, and will believe 
anything we like to tell 'em." 

" You've made a good thing of it, I suppose?" asked 
Mr. Crotty, very much amused. 

28—2 
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The woman shrugged her shoulders, and laughed. 

^^ She's a close one to live in such a big house and 
keep a carriage: many a lady on the race-course 
has given me more in five minutes than she did in 
a week.** 

" Did the baronet know of her intention ? " 

**No; she dreaded that above all things. He 
caught her talking to me one night, and my fine, 
generous lady excused herself at the expense of my 
character. Just as if I weren't a sight honester than 
she was," 

Mr. Crotty left orders that his visitor was to have 
something to eat, and then set out at once for The 
Grange. 

He judged it better that no false delicacy should 
prevent the whole of the miserable plot being dis- 
closed to Telford now.' It was to him and to 
his discretion that all further proceedings must be 
deferred, and, surely, both for his ovm sake and the 
family's, it was better he should learn it in the 
privacy of his study than have it burst upon him 
in company that night 

When Mr, Crotty was shown into the study at The 
Grange, the first sight he caught of the author, as he 
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entered, betrayed, more than a volume of words 
could have done, the desolation that had fallen upon 
his happy, industrious home. The pleasant room 
had been left untouched for the last three days, 
in obedience to the strict orders of Mr. Telford, 
and the dust lay upon the furniture and books that 
were scattered about, and the papers that were gene- 
rally strewn over the table were huddled up together 
in a shapeless heap, as though some careless, reckless 
hand had swept them impatiently aside to clear a 
space. And over that space bent the author with 
his elbows on ihe table and his face buried in his 
hands, as though his strength and manhood had 
given way in the privacy of his own room under 
the great blow that had been struck, and, however 
proudly he might defy public rumour abroad, the 
whole weight came upon him here, and laid him 
prostrate; it was an unconscious confession of his 
own weariness and the deep despair that was 
upon him. 

Even old Crotty drew back as he saw him. The 
old man had brought his proofs hither, almost in 
exultation at his own wit and observation, and now 
felt for the first time that the husband, already 
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wronged and unhappy, was hardly the man to sym- 
pathize with or applaud a still further proof of his 
wife's treachery. Would it not be kinder to spare 
him a yet greater pang? He had enough to bear 
already. 

Mr. Telford started up as the door closed, and 
drawing his hand rapidly across his face, came 
forward to greet his visitor. But some of the old 
man's kind feelings may have shone in his face as 
Telford looked at him, for he faltered in uttering the 
usual greeting, and, grasping the hand extended to 
him, turned away his head. 

*^You must not give way, my dear boy," Mr. 
Crotty said, kindly ; " try and bear up like a man." 

*^ You are very kind. Harry has told me how you 
would have spared me the recital of this wretched 
scandal^ but it was better to let me know : I must 
have learnt it at some time, and it was best to take it 
now. 1 am glad he told me." 

**It could not have been kept from you much 
longer, and would have been told more roughly than 
your friends have done. That fellow, Mullens, 
caught scent of it, and might have trafficked on the 
miserable secret." 
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** But why was it a secret ? Why was it kept from 
me at all ? " burst out Telford, passionately ; ** why 
was I not made aware of the first suspicion that fell 
upon her ? I might have saved the rest if I had known. 
Perhaps even my own seclusion may have given 
apparent truth to the surmise, and people have dared 
to think that I cared too little what became of her, 
since I trusted her so fully. You believe her guilty ; 
I do not ; she may have been indiscreet, nay, mad^ 
to appear in close companionship with this profligate, 
but I will not, I dare not, think her willingly 
treacherous. I have been neglectful of her; absorbed 
in my own work, I have forgotten that she could 
have no interest in it, and I took her from a pleasant 
home and gay companions to share the solitude of 
a recluse — to be the companion of an absorbed and 
studious man. I have forgotten in the selfish enjoy- 
ment of my own quiet home and work, that she 
would be dull and 'lonely, and — and — oh, Crotty 1 
I must find excuses for her, I must believe her 
innocent, or I shall go mad 1 You are an old man 
and know the world, tell me what you think, is it 
as Harry says, or is he prejudiced ? he never liked 
her, I know. You knew her from a child, when she 
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first met this man, and before I saw her. Were they 
friends? Harry says they were; that she showed 
confusion when you mentioned his name, a day or 
two before our marriage. Do you remember that, 
too? If so, why did she ever become my wife, why 
did they welcome me so cordially? Was that a 
trick, and would she have taken any other maijii 
instead, who would have given her a home and an 
honourable name ? " 

As he put each unconnected question in quick 
succession, and without waiting for the answer, 
he strode to and fro with hurried, impatient steps. 
He seemed almost incapable of any fixed thought 
or reasoning; at times he accepted his wife's fault 
as a fact already proved, and at others he resented 
with the whole force of his nature the merest 
assumption of it. Ever since . the suspicion had 
been imparted to him, and he had been startled 
from his placid repose into the state of nervous 
agitation into which the terrible news had naturally 
thrown him, he had been brooding over it without 
a moment's cessation, until the constant change from 
doubt and conviction to hope, and back again, had 
almost driven him mad. His naturally fine and 
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excitable temperament, long accustomed to being 
wrought upon in all the different phases of his art, 
now started like an irritated panther from its lair, 
and demanded action, quick, sudden, and violent, to 
exhaust itself upon. It would not be soothed by 
vain delusions, and, once aroused, be driven back 
either by persuasion or threats. The prudent 
course which Telford, when quite incredible as to 
the wrong done him, had marked out for himself, 
and which at the time had appeared to him a far 
more natural and easy one to take than any more 
violent pursuit, had now become almost impossible 
for him to follow. It seemed to him as if he had 
consented to have a wounded limb hacked at for 
a week continually, instead of having the ampur 
tation performed at first, and the pain got over in 
one short acute agony. Why had he not gone and 
questioned her straightforwardly at first, and if it 
was as Harry said, have known and acknowledged 
the full extent of his misfortune at once, instead * 
of submitting to this wretched state of suspense, 
this long-drawn-out misery, that seemed firom its 
intensity to be ageing him as though every hour 
had been a year? 
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Yet would she have told him? If she were 
capable of the greater concealment, would she hesi- 
tate over a lesser one, if it would shield her? 
And even supposing her to protest her innocence 
ever so vehemently, could he have believed her, 
and restored her to her old place in his love and 
confidence ? Never again, he thought Never could 
he have entirely shaken from him the doubt that had 
taken such forcible possession of him. He shuddered to 
contemplate the great gulf that had suddenly yawned 
between him and her whom he had loved so tenderly. 
Would to God he had never known her, or iliat 
he could erase from his life and his recollection 
the events of the last eighteen months I Better 
never to have loved her, and known the sweet 
serene happiness that until so very lately had been 
his, than to have discovered her to be so unwoiiiiy 
of that love, and himself such a poor dreamer. 

But what proof had he of all this? Surely he 
could never have been so deceived. What right 
had he to do her the injustice to doubt her, 
when he had no greater reason for suspicion than 
the gossip of a few scandal-mongers, who, prompted 
perhaps by jealousy of her, had given currency to this 
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worthless report. Harry himself might have been 
deceived in excess of zeal for his friend's happiness 
and honour. 

"There have been no letters found," he said, 
turning more quietly to Mr. Crotty, as this argu- 
ment occurred to him for the hundredth time at 
least that morning; **no one can show any proof 
or definite sign. 1 cannot see how this has all 
come about, and why I have given such atten- 
tion to a rumour that my better sense forbids 
me to credit. It was a foul thing to set me to 
watch my own wife, to listen to every careless 
word, and misconstrue it ; nay, perhaps distort it into 
some miserable proof against her. Are we all so 
guarded when we talk and act in the fancied security 
of our own homes, that our words and deeds may not 
at times unconsciously wrong us? " 

"Perhaps you had better call Mr. St Lo out 
for daring to repeat the scandal. I knew the lad 
would get small thanks for his pains, but he could 
not see this going on at your own hearthstone, 
and you so blind to it, without telling you," said 
Mr. Grotty. "I am too old to be an object of your 
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vengeance, and have simply done what I could to 
try to preserve your honour." 

'' I know that, I know how kind, how considerate 
you have both been; but this doubt has made me 
suspicious of everybody round me, till I cannot 
distinguish a friend from an enemy," cried Telford. 
**Is Kate the only offender, or are the rest of her 
family in league against me? Why could not her 
father have seen all this, and warned her long since ? 
surely he must have known it, though I dare not 
for a moment suppose that the old man has con- 
nived at keeping this miserable secret from me. I 
have lost all the little faith I once had in him, and 
if she is wrong, I cannot believe him to be quite 
free of any blame." 

*^ Do you think she can have cared for this man 
before she knew you ? " 

** I hardly know ; Harry hinted as much ; he said 
they had met before Sir Percy went abroad, at some 
public ball, and so became acquainted. Tempted by 
my offer, her father may have forced her to accept it. 
But what is the good of talking? I have argued 
over every possible and impossible clause a thousand 
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tlme^ in the last few dajs^ and have only come back 
to the same miserable end." 

Mr. Crottj looked at him attentively. 

" Would you rather be assured of her treachery at 
once,'* he asked^ "or would you turn on the in- 
former, as you have done on poor Harry ? " 

** If proof exists, I must and will have it sooner 
or later. This suspense cannot last much longer, 
and until it is decided one way or the other, you 
cannot think I will live with her as I have been 
doing." 

**And you are depending on to-night to decide 
you? " pursued Mr. Crotty, still wavering as to the 
advisability of enlightening his friend. "You are 
prepared to watch them, and draw your conclusions 
from their appearance when together ? ^ 

The author shuddered, and sat down in his usual 
chair, resting his head upon one hand. 

« Yes," he said. 

" Are you sure she can have no idea that she is 
suspected? That your behaviour this last week 
may not have so unavoidably changed towards her, 
that she can have observed it, and drawn her own 
conclusions from it? " 
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" In considering that probability, Mr. Crotty, you 
see that you and I look at the subject from different 
points of view ; you seem to regard her error as 
proved "yithout doubt, and I, resting my belief on my 
former faith and knowledge of the lady, deny that 
you have any right to do so, and refuse to. agree 
with you." 

" Following my belief, then," said the old man, 
noting how hard Telford was struggling to deceive 
himself in the matter, and how entirely he was 
failing, "and considering the chances that your 
manner may have warned her to be cautious in 
her proceedings, will she not very probably com- 
municate her suspicions to the baronet, and that 
gentleman consider it advisable not to keep his en- 
gagement here to-night ? " 

"If he failed to come, I would go and demand 
an explanation from him with a pistol at his head I " 
cried Telford, fiercely. "I have been trifled with 
enough by him in the. matter already, for even 
supposing her to be innocent, his object will still 
have been the same, and, however it may end, 
he shall not go scot-free. I am only biding my 
time." 
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*^0r, supposing him to come," continued Mr. 
Grotty, " may she not have so put him on his guard 
that there will be nothing for you to observe ? " 

The author put out his hand as if to waye aside 
the old man's argument. 

" I cannot consider the whole subject piecemeal as 
you can," he said, wearily, and with a sigh; "it 
would be better for me if I could, no doubt ; but the 
wounded man cannot probe his own sore to test its 
malignity as can the physician, and dreading the 
smart I cannot do more than search the surface for 
any proof I may need." 

" Let me do it for you, then, my lad," returned 
Mr. Grotty, gently ; " I am an old man, but I have 
not lived too long to have lost all sympathy with 
pain, or all care to assuage it if possible. And I 
tell you at once and frankly, that I myself hold such 
proof of that woman's guilt at my command that if. 
I were to charge her with it to her face, she could 
make me no reply." 

Mr. Telford started up as the slowly and cautiously 
uttered words fell upon his ear; but he restrained 
himself with a violent effort, and motioned to the old 
man to proceed. 
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** You remember last night, during your fine des- 
cription of the sunset, that Mrs. Telford suddenly 
famted?" 

''Yes.'' 

*' And you were at a loss to guess the reason ? " 

** She has not been very well of late." 

''Before she joined you at the table, she had 
poured out the tea for herself and us, and it was 
on seeing me take possession of one of those cups 
and empty its contents into my flask, that she 
fainted." 

Telford looked at him for a moment, and then 
shook his head. 

" I don't see the due," said he. 

" I had a reason for selecting that one cup from 
the rest, and securing its contents, and she knew it ; 
I had seen her empty a little brown drug into it, and 
knew it to be poisoned I " 

Mr. Telford recoiled. 

''Poison! What for, Crotty? What could my 
wife want with poison ? " 

The old man paused; in what light should he 
put it? Since he knew without doubt that no harm 
could have come of it even if he had not been by, 
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why should he not give her the benefit of the doubt, 
and at any rate appear to believe her? 

** Your wife has been very unhappy," he said 
at length; ^^she has more than once suspected you 
were watching her, and it is not so very extraordinary 
that she should have meditated self-destruction." 

"Nonsense, Crotty, you don't believe what you 
are saying," 

** I am only repeating what she said hersel£" 

** Has she spoken to you of it, then ? " 

" She followed me last night, and tried to win 
me to secrecy." 

" And she confessed ? " 

"Only to the sentiment, not to the crime. She 
was extremely obstinate on that point." 

"Crotty," said Mr. Telford, very earnestly, "in 
your own mind you believe that poison was intended 
for some one else ? " 

" I don't know," said the old man, evasively. " It 
may be, or may not" 

** There were only three of us there ; if suicide 
had been contemplated, do you think it would have 
been done publicly? Of the other two, you know 
best whether your deatli is desirable to her or not, 

VOL. n. 29 
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and for myself-—" he stopped and set his teeth; 
every argument he had urged upon himself in her 
fitvour was put aside now. 

" Is she in the house now ? " 

**Yes, I believe so; not up, I think," returned 
Telford ; " shall we have her in ? " 

" It would be no harm asking if she is still at 
home." 

Telford rang; Kate's maid was summoned, and 
she said her mistress had gone out for a walk. 

Crotty glanced at Mr. Telford; hia face was 
rigidly pale and his features were set; he bade the 
girl go, and tlien turned fiercely to the old man. 

"You knew she'd be gone; you all know more 
than I do what goes on under my own roof. Perhaps 
you know where she's gone? I do; she's gone to 
claim protection against me ; she was afraid of me ! 
Well, she was right; if she had come in now, I 
would have killed her as she stood I " 

**Hush, hush, my dear fellow, you take this too 
violently; I had a talk with Sir Percy Phelp^ last 
night, and he assured me, on his honour, it was 
nothing but a harmless flirtation." 

"He shall pay for it, harmless or not," laughed 
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Telford, recklessly. " Talk of his honour I A man 
who has sat at mj table, and called himself my 
friend, and yet dared to do this foul thing stealthily, 
and laughed at me for a blind fool. Don't stop me, 
Crotty, I am not angry, I am quite cool 1 I am only 
going to see this honourable gentleman I " 

" For God's sake do nothing rashly ; you'll repent 
it afterwards, and the thing must be kept quiet for 
the sake of her family " 

Mr. Telford had dashed out of the room, and now 
appeared ready for walking. 

" I am going to the Mudleigh Salterns. Will you 
come?" 

^^ Tes ; stop a minute till I get my hat and shawl — 
Lord bless us, he's half a mile ahead already. Here, 
I say, Telford, stop a bit ; there's no hurry." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A CRISIS. 

Yes ; the crisis had come at last^ and she must go. 
It was the first thought that flashed across Mrs. 
Telford's mmd as she awoke with a frightened 
start; she was frightened to have found that she 
had slept; had actually allowed brain and mind to 
slacken from their terrible strain^ and slept dream- 
les^ly. The overnight she had crept in from her 
hurried walk, and shut herself away even from 
her husband; she had felt she must have time and 
thought, and after locking the door she had thrown 
herself wildly on her bed, crying out that she was 
misjudged, cruelly misjudged. And, before she un- 
consciously fell asleep, she had decided so unreservedly 
that she must go, and no time must be lost, that 
waking she was startled to find herself still in her 
old room, and that the effort had yet to be madc^ 
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and the struggle repeated. AH the anguish and 
remorse had to be gone over again; she had only 
gained a little strength by her sleep, nothing had 
happened in her favour in the interval, and her 
situation was as terrible as ever. Now that the 
time for action was pressing upon her, this wretched 
woman thought regretfully of the luxurious home 
she was leaving, the very room in which she 
lay, the rich dresses in the wardrobe, the trinkets 
on the dressing-table, all were tokens of the con- 
stant love and tender care that had hitherto guarded 
her life, and which she must now cast aside for 
ever. Her thoughts wandered back to her early 
married days, when a little loneliness had been her 
only trouble, and before this terrible passion had 
revived in all its power, and hurried her on to the 
brink on which she now tottered. She wondered 
how she should have fared if the baronet had never 
returned, and her idle, thoughtless routine of life 
had been suffered to drag on its own weary length ; 
at least she would never have known this bitter pain 
and remorse. 

" It would have been better, far better," she said. 
" I should have grown used to it in time, and learnt 
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to take an interest in old people's rheomatism^ and 
rearing standard roses, as other women do, and Kved 
and died respected. Why need he have come back 
at all? What wretched fate was it that brought 
us together again? Ah, me I he is right, and it is 
destiny, and not ourselves, that determines our lives 
for us." 

She summoned her maid, and drank her tea in 
the intervals of dressing; she learnt from the girl 
that Mr. Telford had breakfasted some hours since, 
and left word that his wife was not to be disturbed. 

Kate interrupted her eagerly to ask if he had gone 
out, and if so which way had he taken. 

*^ The master went round the grounds, ma'am, and 
then came back to his study." 

Mrs. Telford breathed more freely; while she 
put that hurried question, the colour had left her 
face, and she had clenched her hands passionately. 
Why was she there trifling away the time when 
every moment was so precious? There was no 
knowing how soon Mr. Orotty might be on her 
track. 

Going to the wardrobe for a shawl, she saw 
the dress that had been prepared for the expected 
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party, and which it was fated she was never to 
wear. She shut the door impatiently; she wanted 
to forget such things; every fresh recollection of 
her past life only confused and hurried her more; 
it seemed incredible that everything before so im- 
portant could have been swept away so totally from 
her mind. Now, before that evening came, every 
tongue would be busy retailing her flight and her 
dishonour, and all her past kindness to this friend 
or that, would be lost in the general execration 
against her. It seems hard when we are found out 
in one fault, that any little good we may have done 
in our lives will most probably be forgotten, or, if 
remembered, designated hypocrisy ; if we have 
preached right and practised wrong, are we not 
considered far worse than if we had affected a 
general looseness, and led no one to expect any 
particular good of us? We have in fact disap- 
pointed people, and must not complain if, when 
they are labouring under that feeling, we get a 
little injustice done towards us, and, one crime 
allowed, get called harder names even than we 
deserve. 
Mrs. Telford hurried on her bonnet and shawl. 
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the rain. Mrs. Telford met no one in her hurried 
walk, save a group of children gathering primroses, 
and who dropped their usual curtsey to ** my lady " 
a^ she passed. No doubt they envied her, as w© 
are all apt to envy our neighbours whose griefs we 
do not know ; it is only when the skeleton so long 
closeted is shown to us, and we see the hatred and 
anguish that have been warmed at the fireside where 
we had pictured only love and peace, that we learn to 
grow more contented with our own lot in comparison. 

On reaching "The Hall," she was informed that 
Sir Percy was at breakfast, and, on sending in her 
name, she was ushered into the apartment which the 
baronet had taken for his especial use. 

He was seated at the table, and rose as she 
entered: his manner was constrained, and he set 
his lips firmly as their eyes met; he anticipated 
the coming struggle. 

Kate waited till they were alone. 

" You are surprised to see me, Percy ? " she 
began, in her sweet low voice. 

" No, Mrs. Telford, I expected you,** he returned, 
very coldly. 

"You did? Who told you I was coming? My 
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and went down-stairs ; she could bear her own re- 
flections no longer. As she went out^ she noticed 
that the windows of her husband's study, which 
opened to the ground, were thrown wide apart, and 
the sunshine was pouring into the room, on the 
green carpet and litter of papers that were lying 
about the easy chair. 

There was a kind impulse in her heart then to 
go and speak to the gentleman who had cared for 
her and loved her, and given his honour into her 
careless keeping, now that she was going to leave 
him for ever. She stopped for a moment on the 
gravel walk, picturing what would come of her 
going in. He would raise his head from his desk, 
and ask where she was going, and she must answer 
with a lie ; then she would bend over and kiss him, 
knowing it to be the last time, and thinking she had 
never Kked him so well as now when she was leaving 
him. But of late she had grown to fear him, and 
she did not go, and felt relieved when she reached 
the gate and got out of his domain without being 
stopped. 

It was pleasant walking on the high road where 
the banks and hedges looked fresh and green after 
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the rain. Mrs, Telford met no one in her hurried 
walk^ save a group of children gathering primroses, 
and who dropped their usual curtsey to " my lady " 
a^ she passed. No doubt they envied her, as w© 
are all apt to envy our neighbours whose griefs we 
do not know ; it is only when the skeleton so long 
closeted is shown to us, and we see the hatred and 
anguish that have been warmed at the fireside where 
we liad pictured only love and peace, that we learn to 
grow more contented with our own lot in comparison. 

On reaching "The Hall," she was informed that 
Sir Percy was at breakfast, and, on sending in her 
name, she was ushered into the apartment which the 
baronet had taken for his especial use. 

He was seated at the table, and rose as she 
entered: his manner was constrained, and he set 
his lips firmly as their eyes met; he anticipated 
the coming struggle. 

Kate waited till they were alone. 

" You are surprised to see me, Percy ? " she 
began, in her sweet low voice. 

"No, Mrs. Telford, I expected you," he returned, 
very coldly. 

"You did? Who told you I was coming? My 
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God I it is terrible to find my every movement 
watched." 

^ I did not know for certain, of course, but after 
what I heard last night, I thought it likely." 

She was too much struck by his manner to notice 
his words. 

''Percy, what is it? What has come between 
us and altered you so? Tell me, have I done any- 
thing?" 

She went up and laid her hands imploringly upon 
his arm, and looked up into his face. He tried not 
to shrink, but he did ; he thought of his past re- 
lationship with this woman, and how he had loved 
her ; but it could not blot out the remembrance of 
her crime, and he knew of no feeling now but 
intense horror and disgust 

*'Mrs. Telford, let us part," he said, trying to 
speak calmly, "let us separate now and for ever, 
and forget the past I shall leave this part of the 
countiy in a few days for good, and you need never 
fear my recalling myself to you again ; if we should 
meet, it must be as strangers." 

" Percy I My God, what is it you mean ? You 
cannot leave me I " 
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" It is better I should not explain, Kate Telford. 
I will not reproach you; perhaps you were sorely 
tempted, and I know it has been a hard life for you. 
But oh, Kate!" he broke out in spite of himself, 
" to have so defiled our love 1 — ^to have so pitifully 
lowered yourself I I'd rather last night have heard 
that you were dead than what I did 1 " 

Her face grew deadly white and her hands fell ; 
she suffered him to draw back, and stood alone 
with drooped head, being judged. He pitied her, 
but a wide gulf, never again to be spanned with love 
and confidence, had sprung between the woman he 
had loved, and this abject creature, stained as he 
thought she was with the purpose of a low and 
cowardly crime. 

*^ You saw my uncle last night ? " she said. 

"Yes." 

** Did he come to you here ? " 

*^ I was at home when he returned." 

She looked up inquiringly. 

" And he told you " 

*^ Everything." 

*^ And you believed him ? " 

" The proof he held gave me no alternative ; nay. 
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he actually dared to charge me with being cognizant 
of your intention. No doubt they have already 
missed you, Mrs. Telford," he added, bitterly, " and 
will think we are resolving on new plans and 
intrigues.'' 

** Percy," she said, very solemnly, "if I swear 
that I am innocent of this terrible crime, will you 
believe me? I know what my uncle has told 
you, and you have repaid my love and trust by 
giving credit to the first wretched lie you have 
heard against me; but you owe it to me also to 
hear my version, and I tell you. Sir Percy, on 
my soul, I am innocent of what you charge me 
with!" 

She spoke calmly, but with powerful earnestness ; 
she seemed rather to rest upon the truth of her 
statement than upon any strength of language or 
emotion ; she told it simply and as though she knew 
it to be worthy of belief, and with a certain dignity 
of manner. 

But no; the eyes that looked at her saw her 
henceforth only through the distortion of her crime, 
and he shrank from what he saw instinctively. 

"It matters very little what I believe, Kate; 
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the matter is in other hands^ not mine^'' he said, 
coldly. 

" But do you not see the storm that is breaking 
over us ? Everything is known, my husband's home 
is mine no more, my friends will not know me. 
Ah, Percy, believe me, where indeed I am true," 
she cried, falling on her knees before him; "I 
have thought of you as my only resource, my 
only friend, the only one who would ever trust me 
again ; indeed, indeed, it is cruel to turn from me 
now I " 

She put her hands before her face and burst into 
tears, this last repulse was niore than she could bear ; 
she thought she could have braved anything else. 

He looked down upon her, and a feeling of intense 
pity and remorse stirred him, as he saw the utter 
desolation of her abandoned attitude. To what a 
terrible ending their love had come. Would to God 
that he had never met her after her marriage, and 
that both had been spared this misery I If she had 
been guilty he had been to blame too, and even if he 
were to try and believe her against his own convic- 
tion, and consent to feign the love he had once felt, 
what recompense could he ever make her for the 
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honourable home of which their mutual folly had 
deprived her. The very notoriety of Mr. Telford's 
name would give the separation a publicity that 
would never be forgotten. What a curse his love 
had been to her, and how bitterly both would rue it 
for the rest of their lives ! 

He hardly knew what to say to her or what course 
to pursue ; she evidently meditated flight with him, 
but his whole nature shrank from such a course. He 
felt as though he would rather have put the distance 
of half the world between them ; the rude shock that 
had broken so abruptly upon the feverish dream of 
their love, seemed as powerful to destroy all the 
poetipy and romance of it as the glare of sudden day- 
light on a midnight revel ; and the waking up had 
all the chill of early dawn. 

•* Eate, there is still one chance for you left," he 
said, at length ; " as yet only old Grotty knows of this ; 
I will go and see him myself, and I may perhaps be able 
to persuade him to secrecy for your sake. For the 
rest, my departure will effectually lull any suspicion 
that may have arisen, and all that will be left for you 
to do will be to act discreetly and forget me." 

*'It is too late, others know besides my uncle; 
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Mr. St Lo has been watching us for months past^ 
and my father's clerk wrote to warn me a week 
ago." 

** Why did you not tell me before? — I might have 
done something — instead of rushing into this crime, 
and ruining everything." 

** Mr. Telford watched me so closely that I had no 
ehance,** returned Kate, pitifully ; ** besides, if my 
plan had succeeded, you would have been saved all 
this, and you would have been kinder to my memory 
than you are to me. I wish it had succeeded, and 
that I were dead I " , 

He was silent; that was a subject of dispute 
between them that nothing could prove, so it had 
best be let alone. £ate watched his face anxiously. 

" Could we not both go away?" she asked, timidly. 

^^ You forget that if this matter must be braved 
out, it would not be consistent with my honour to 
run from the only reparation that I can give your 
husband," returned Sir Percy, gloomily. 

"Good God I will he challenge you? " cried the 
wretched woman, as this new phase of trouble burst 
upon her. 

" In his place, I should." 
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** It cannot be 1 I will never believe it ! " repeated 
Kate; '^he may try to separate us, but there will be 
no violence." 

" '*Not before you, perhaps. It will be gentlemen, 
and not bravadoes, that will meet for their own 
satisfaction, and not for the talk it will give rise 
to." 

'^ Oh, Percy, forget this false idea of honour for 
my sake, and come away! While you talk of a 
duel, you forget me ; you forget my miserable posi- 
tion, and how I have sacrificed everything for your 
love I You cannot leave me to be the scorn of all 
who have known me since a child ; you cannot let me 
meet my father's reproaches, and see my mother and 
sister turn from and shun me as they would from 
something immeasurably beneath them. I have been 
so much their pride, my father has loved me so. 
Think what it would be to go home now." 

^*They would pity you and be far more kind 
than I dare, Kate," Sir Percy said, sadly. 

"Ah I your love has been a poor one to mine; you 
will not sacrifice a little where I risked so much. 
You do not care for me now I come to you in trouble 
and in need," she faltered. "God help me I now 
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that you have gone from me^ I am indeed very 
lonely I Why did you ever come back and disturb 
my quiet life — ^why not have let me drag it on till it 
ended in my grave without reproach and remorse ? 
You have played a false part. Sir Percy Phelps. 
I may have been to blame too, but I have been in 
earnest, and have put my whole heart and soul into 
my love, while you have only been playing and 
amusing yourself, and now that I am in trouble you 
cast me o£ It is the old story over again, and I 
might have known better,'' she went on plaintively ; 
*'you have deceived me and lured me on, and now 
that I am lost and my whole life is blackened, you 
wave your hand and say good-by. God forgive you ! 
May you never come to need such a love as you haye 
scorned in me!" 

He felt her reproach keenly; but his love was 
dead, and nothing could rekindle the flame. 

"Kate, when all this is over, I will do what I 
can — I have some little money and will send " 

"Do you mean to insult me?" broke out the 
woman savagely, and with gleaming eyes. "I'd 
sooner starve than touch it" 

He bit his Up till it looked bloodless ; but he had 
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nothing more to offer. She had risen^ and was aboat 
to go, when a ring at the house door startled them. 

She turned, and their eyes met *^It is my 
husband," she said hoarsely. 

She sank into a chair and covered her face. 
Nothing mattered now ; her husband might come, the 
whole world might come ; no scorn, no hatred, could 
hurt her after this, the wretched woman thought. 
He whom she had loved so wildly, and for whose 
sake she had sacrificed so much, had spumed her, and 
the whole world was henceforth only a miserable 
blank to her. Let him come if he chose; the bitterest 
words would fall quite harmlessly now. 

The door opened, and Telford and Mr. Crotty 
made a determined, hasty entrance, as though some 
resistance had been offered to their unceremonious 
style of proceeding. 

The baronet received them with a low bow; he 
was standing at the fire-place, and though pale he 
was perfectly composed and grave. Words were 
not needed; the bowed, shame-stricken figure on 
the chair, with the light falling on her loosened 
hair and clasped hands, told everything. As Mr. 
Telford raised his eyes from the momentary glance 
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he bestowed on his wife, they met Sir Percy's fixed 
gravely upon him, 

" Since you have thought proper to give so 
honourable a return for the hospitality extended to 
you, Sir Percy Phelps, you may perhaps be dis- 
posed to deny me the only satisfaction I can demand 
of you, and will require that I should horsewhip you, 
before you accept my challenge.'' 

Telford's voice was as steady and immovable as 
his pale, grave face ; not a trace of his recent emotion 
was visible. 

*^Mr. Telford should do me suflScient justice 
to know that no further insult is necessary. He 
demands what he is fully entitled to, and it only 
remains with him to fix the hour and place," re- 
turned Sir Percy, with equal composure. But to 
have heard his voice, one would have thought it 
was he that was the more deeply wronged of the 
two ; a touch of sadness and regret softened it, and 
at the end he stifled a sigh, as though for Telford's 
sake, and not his own, he regretted the meeting. 
The baronet was a dead shot. 

" To-morrow morning at eight, then. Mr. St Lo 
will be my second, and make all ot^her arrangements." 
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"No, husband, no I In God's name, let there be 
no more wretchedness and crime I It has been all 
mj fault, from first to last; no one is to blame but 
me I Let me sufier for it ! " 

Mrs. Telford had started up and flung herself at 
her husband's feet. But he recoiled from her touch. 
Mr. Crotiy stooped to raise her, and could not re- 
strain one cruel httle whisper as he did so. 

" You are greedy, madam, to want all the killing 
to yourself!" 

She shrank from him, and made for the door 
without looking round. The handle was stiflF, and 
in her agitation she could not turn it; Mr. Telford 
opened it for her. 

*^ Go home," he said, sternly, as she passed out. 
" You have nothing to fear from me! " 

" And this is what you men of fashion call satis- 
faction^^ remarked Mr. Crotty to Sir Percy ; " making 
an engagement to stand and be shot at like scare- 
crows, which gives the rascal and the gentleman an 
equal chance. It's like the world all over, but if 
I were our friend, I'd sooner do it, English fashion, 
on the village green." 

Sir Percy did not smile, but stood, in his former 
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thoughtful attitude^ leaning on the mantel-shelf. 
His face and manner had in them none of the 
heartless bravado of the successful libertine, and 
when the door had closed on Kate, he turned to 
Mr. Telford with a slight hesitation in his voice, 
and a flush on his cheek. 

** We shall probably not see each other again till 
we meet to-morrow, Mr. Telford. I have deeply 
wronged you, but however our meeting may result, 
trust me when I say, on the honour of a gentleman, 
that the wrong has not been committed deliberately, 
or systematically pursued, and that no one can regret 
it so deeply as myself." 

"If your object. Sir Percy Phelps, is to defer 
our engagement to-morrow, permit me to say that 
I am determined not to relinquish my privilege for 
any number of apologies,*' returned Mr. Telford. 
*^ Good morning.'' 

Sir Percy bit his lip fiercely, as he returned his 
opponent's bow; but as Mr. Crotty was about to 
follow, he caught his arm. 

" If the choice- is left to me, I choose pistols, but 
your fi:iend may pay more dearly for his insolence 
than even I should wish," he said, in a half whisper. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SATISFACTION. 

Geablotte Cbombie was standing in the porch o 
the front door, looking out upon the lawn wit] 
thoughtful, dreamy eyes. Presently quick, uneve] 
footsteps on the gravel startled her, and almos 
before she had recognized her, Mrs. Telford ha( 
fallen on her neck. 

** Hide me, Charlotte ! Let nobody know or se 
me here I I am without home or friends I " An( 
almost with the words on her lips, the unhapp; 
woman's head pressed more heavily on the girl' 
shoulder, her clinging grasp relaxed, and Kate ha< 
fainted. 

It was some time before Charlotte knew the fa] 
meaning of those words, but, terrible as the ex 
planation was, it was not in Charlotte's nature t 
turn from any one so thoroughly desolate and fox 
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saken^ and she opposed her mother's imperative 
declaration that her roof should not house the out- 
cast. 

Mrs. Crombie would not see her. When she 
knew what had taken place, she locked herself in 
her own room, and refused to be seen. In vain 
Charlotte, standing outside, pleaded her sister's cause ; 
her mother was inexorable. 

'^ She is so wretched, mother, do take some little 
pity on her I You would, indeed, if you only saw 
her ! " cried the girl, through the door. 

Mrs. Crombie made no reply, and Charlotte could 
hear her crossing to and fro in the room, as though 
she was trying to go through her usual avocations, 
and was struggling, poor little woman, to forget the 
shame and trouble that had fallen on the family. 

Mrs. Telford was lying on the sofa in the dining- 
room, and she raised her large haggard eye^, as 
Charlotte came back from her unsuccessful errand. 

"She won't come, then? Well, perhaps she is 
right," said Kate, wearily. " She never cared for 
me, and she must hate me now." 

« Oh, Kate!" 

** I tell you she never did ; she would have loved 
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my brother had he lived, but she has never had 
any sympathies with us. She nursed us when we 
were children, but when we ceased to require her 
care, she put us away from her, and we have gone 
our own way unchecked ever since." She smoothed 
back her hair from her pale face, and moved rest* 
lessly on the pillow. " Let me go upstairs, Charley, 
to my old room, where I shall be out of sight," 
she said, faintly. ** I dread my father's coming." 

Charlotte guided her gently up, and laid her on 
the bed, which in bygone times of innocence and 
happiness they had shared together, and then left 
her. Before she went, she moved the cover from 
the little Bible on the toilet, and put it near her 
sister's hand. 

*^Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." Charlotte 
wished, as she closed the door, that she had 
dared to open the book at that passage. She 
was spared the pain of bearing the evil tidings to 
her father, for he and Mr. Crotty came in together, 
and she saw in an instant by his face that he knew 
all. She put her arm in his, as though in silent 
sympathy, as he passed into the drawing-roOm» 
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but neither spoke^ and he presently dropped Into a 
chau-^ and hid his face in silent and inexpressible 
grief. At such terrible times there is no need of 
words. 

Mr. Crotty took her by the shoulder, and led her 
to the window. 

'* Is she here ? " he whispered. 

Charlotte nodded, 

^^ Where?" 

" Up-stairs in her own room." 

" Has she told you all ? " inquired the old man. 

Charlotte looked up quickly. 

" I don't want to hear any more," she said. 

** Ah, well, perhaps not But we must be careftd, 
you know, and not let it get about; the servants 
are all ears, and Telford wishes her to be spared 
all that is possible." 

" But everybody is sure to know." 

"Not all, my dear," said Mr. Crotty, with a 
satisfied nod, ** they may know as much as you do ; 
but she is wise even in her trouble, and has kept 
back the worst I " 

Charlotte could not repress a shudder at the idea 
of there being anything worse, but she asked no 
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more questions. Mr. Mullens's vdice in the hall^ 
inquiring for her, recalled her to a sense of her 
new responsibilities. 

**Go to him, uncle, and tell him what you like, 
only keep him away from my father," she said, with 
a movement of aversion. 

But a little thought, and a good hearty cry, had 
served to recall Mrs. Crombie to a sense of her 
duties, and Charlotte was not left to herself. The 
little woman, with the truest impulse of female 
nature at the time of trouble, seemed to forget 
her usual fretfrilness, and came down to keep up 
appearances before Mr. Mullens, and comfort her 
husband. She sent the servants to their work, and 
broke up the chattering conclave in the kitchen 
by ordering dinner to be served, and tried to recall 
some sense of order and composure in the house 
by setting the example of sitting down to it. The 
whole household was grateful for the relief of the 
little bustle she created among the stagnancy of 
great grief, and Mr. Crotty himself put her down 
in his mental memoranda with a note of admiration. 

On her way through the hall, as she came out 
of the drawing-room in the vain effort to make her 
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father take something to eat, Charlotte found Mr. St. 
Lo standing in the porch. 

He looked at her silently, and took her hand. 
For the first time that morning, Charlotte felt her 
composure was breaking down, and the tears were 
rushing to her eyes. 

Harry put his arm round her, and for a moment 
she cried on his shoulder. 

" You must try to bear up, my dear, even under 
this," he said, with his own voice very low. '* We 
shall all look to you now.*' 

** I did not mean it : there, it is over now.** 

" Will you tell my uncle I am waiting to see him 
a little way down the drive? No, I'd rather not 
come in. I shall see you again to-morrow ; try and 
be brave. Char, in the meanwhile." And with a 
kindly clasp of the hand, he left her to deliver his 
message. 

Mr. Crotty came out directly, and followed him 
down beyond the laurels out of sight of the house. 

"Is she here?" Harry asked. "Telford sent me 
to know. He is tormented with an idea that she 
would destroy herself, and he sent for me to come 
to him the moment he got home." 
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'* She came straight here, and is now upstairs ; 
neither her father nor mother will see her. What 
will Telford do?" 

** They will meet to-morrow ; I am his second." 

'*Is he a good shot? Sir Percy was, I know, 
years ago." 

St Lo's lip quivered, and he sighed heavily. 

**It sickens me to contemplate such a terrible 
risk," he said. "Fancy chancing such a life as 
Telford's against that scoundrel's. I wish to Heaven 
I might stand for him ! " 

** What a terrible morning it has been I " 

**It has, indeed, and to-morrow may be worse I 
I can scarcely trust myself to think of it But 
don't mention it in the house ; he said particularly 
that it must not be allowed to reach her. Be 
careful, uncle. And now good-by ; I must go back 
to him." 

Meanwhile the cause of all this trouble and grief 
lay up-stairs, with her face crushed downward on 
the pillow, and her hands thrown listlessly above 
her. She had done all she could to avert this blow, 
she had made her last effort ; resistance was useless 
now, and there was nothing left for her to do, but 
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calmly to submit to circumstances, and suflFer what- 
ever might be in store for her. 

This wretched waiting for what might ensue, 
but which she had no longer any power to avert 
or defer, was the calmest phase of sufifering that 
could have come to her; she put by, as it were, 
for the time all responsibility or thought of the 
future, and lay in calm vacancy, ready for whatever 
might occur. Regret and repentance would come 
afterwards ; they would follow her like grim sisters 
into the foreign seclusion which, supposing her to 
escape all other punishment, would be her only 
retreat, and through long solitary years would urge 
themselves upon her. But now surmounting all 
other feelings, her remembrance of Sir Percy's 
scorn was paramount. She had scarcely thought 
or care even for her father's grief, while the shock 
of that terrible interview retained all its vividness. 
If he loved her no longer, what did anything matter 
now? The scorn and hatred of all other friends 
would fall so lightly after the anguish of his, that 
it scarcely mattered. It was only a h'ttle more 
pain added to the burden that was now crushing 
her. As she lay there, motionless and still, her 
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mind went back to the old early days of their 
acquaintance, when she was yet a girl and before 
she had met her husband, and looked wearily at 
the long interval of manoeuvre and deceit that had 
intervened bet\feen then and the wretched present. 
Was it possible that she was only twenty-five years 
old, and yet that she had seen all this trouble, 
more than many women ever experienced in the 
course of their entire lives ? Almost at the very 
threshold of life, hers was closing In as surely and 
darkly as though Death himself had stepped in and 
closed the page. 

Gradually the day faded, and the dusky light 
in the room became fainter and more faint, until 
Kate lost the chirping of the birds underneath her. 
window, and fell asleep. 

It was broad daylight when she awoke, and she 
got up refireshed, and mechanically began to dress 
herself, feeling a great weakness and languor of 
body, as though she had fi:^shly risen from a long 
illness. When she had finished, she opened the 
window and sat by it, looking out upon the fresh 
spring morning, waiting till Charlotte should bring 
her breakfast. 
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"I left my bonnet and shawl downstairs yester- 
day," she said, when her sister appeared. " Will you 
bring them up for me without being observed ? " 

" You are not going out, Kate ? " 

**It won't be for long," Mrs. Telford said, and 
when Charlotte brought them, she seated herself 
before the glass from mere force of habit, and arranged 
her curls inside her bonnet. 

Her good night's rest had given her fresh energy, 
and she could not now lie down and patiently wait 
for evils to come, as she had done the preceding 
day, when all this trouble was new to her. She 
was quite used to it now ; she had thought over it 
so much, that she seemed to have known it for years, 
and was weary of returning to so worn a subject 
New life and hope had come to her with the 
morning's light, and partially dissipated the dark 
despair that had thrown its gloom over her. Hers 
was a most elastic nature, and she soon grew im- 
patient of passive suffering. 

She went down the back stairs, and through the 
little flagged yard, out into the shaded path that 
led to the private entrance, without necessitating 
her going near the front of the house at all. And 
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once on the high road^ she hastened quickly through 
the little village, and up the hill leading to the 
Grange. It was still early, and oiily the milk-maids 
with their cans were out, trudging over the dew- 
spangled grass in their rough shoes and coarse 
stockings. Ah, me I for these degenerate days, 
when milk-maids have left off tripping over lawn- 
like swards, in bright little red-heeled pumps and 
silk clocked stockings, and have abandoned those 
dainty hats! One seems to fancy them more in 
place, with the cool early sunshine, the singing birds, 
and the awakening flowers, the &esh green hedges 
on the roadside, and cows waiting at the gate, than 
the ill-clad drudge who is hardly yet awake, and 
has come out with the housewife's sharp words 
tingling in her ears, whom we met in our early 
walks in our English lanes. 

Mrs. Telford was going to see her husband, not 
with the intention of trying to justify her late frantic 
passion, or to reproach him for the quick measures he 
had taken against her. All that was dead between 
them for evermore. She was only going to swear 
to him as solemnly as one living creature could to 
another that she was innocent in her own conscience 
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and before God^ of the crime her uncle had charged 
her with. 

Mr. Telford was out: he and Si Lo had gone 
in the little carriage after having some coffee in the 
study and doing some writings the servants said. 
There was only room for two, and they had not 
taken the groom. 

" Had Mr. Telford left any message, and did they 
expect him back?" Kate asked, with the colour 
changing fitfully on her cheek. 

Just as they were going out, Mr. St. Lo had 
turned back and left directions that a portmanteau 
should be packed with a few things for Mr. Telford 
and ready for him, when they returned in an hour, 
and they had heard Mr. Telford say, '* Most likely 
I shall not want Item, Harry," as they went out 
together. But Jane had done as Mr. Si Lo wished, 
because he seemed to be taking the management of 
things into his own hands, and acting entirely for 
Mr. Telford, Jane thought. 

Eate listened silently, and then crept humbly into 
her own drawing-room. She had meant to go into 
the study and wait there, but her courage had failed 
her, and she felt the humiliation of meeting face to 
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face the gentieman whom she had so foully wronged. 
She knew well enough the import of that mysterious 
errand in the early morning with only St Lo for a 
companion. He had gone to keep his appointment 
with Sir Percy, and on the threshold of the home to 
which he might never return, he had hesitated to 
anticipate the ftiture even by an hour 1 Kate would 
have been less than human, if this terrible suspense, 
brought so directly home to her, had not wrought a 
deep effect upon 'her. Before the awe that such a 
time inspired, her own pretext for coming there 
dwindled into nothing, and she would have started 
up and fled the house &om very shame, had not an 
irresistible anxiety to know the sequel of the engage- 
ment obliged her to stay. Perhaps her husband 
would not return, and only St. Lo would come, 
bearing the horrible news ; or it might be Sir Percy 
that would suffer. As that possibility flashed across 
her mind, she wondered how it would affect her to 
hear it, and whether she could bear it, or whether 
her love might not revive in all its former power, if 
she should hear that he was in trouble or pain. A 
thousand vivid fancies flitted through her brain, until, 
amid the wild chaos, thought and judgment seemed 
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impossible; she could only passively sit there and 
listen. 

Presently she heard carriage wheels approaching, 
and instinctively made for the door, to go out and see 
if her husband had returned ; but as the carriage 
stopped, and she heard St Lo's voice, she shrank back 
again just inside the room, and hid her face ; that 
solitary half-hour had taught her more repentance 
and shame, sitting in the home she had disgraced, 
than a volume of sermons could have done. 

Footsteps were hurrying to and fro in the 
passage outside, but on the soft matting she could 
not distinguish one from the other, and still stood 
trembling and scarcely daring to breathe, when a 
quick, firm step crossed the threshold of the room 
in which she stood, and almost before she knew it 
her husband had entered and caught sight of her. 
Neither spoke beyond the first exclamation of sur- 
prise that escaped each and was as instantly stifled, 
but she shrank back, with her hands clasped before 
her face, as she caught sight of Telford's pale, 
haughty face, and tried to shut ojat from memory 
the intense reproach his melancholy eyes con- 
veyed. There was no hope of forgiveness there! 
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In a moment he had gone as suddenly as he came^ 
and perhaps it was as well that she could not see 
the look of utter contempt with which he regarded 
the crouching figure as he went out Even the low 
cry of pain that broke fi'om her could not arrest 
him then^ he merely stopped one of the servants in 
passing, and bade her go into the drawing-room ; ** a 
lady was ill there,** he said. " Thank God, I did 
not speak to her I ^ he muttered to himsel£ 

He found St Lo in the study, arranging several 
heaps of papers into neat packets, and putting away 
others in the desk. 

** I may tear this now ? " Harry said, ahnost gaily, 
as he picked up one of the letters Telford had 
written before his departure that morning. 

Telford nodded. ** I shall be able to give more 
time and consideration to the settlement of my affairs 
than I thought probable when I wrote that," he said 
composedly, and proceeded to assist St. Lo in his task 
of arrangement 

No one looking at either would have guessed 
the terrible tragedy that had so recently been 
anacted; Telford naturally a reserved man, and at 
that moment exercising especial self-command, in 
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an endeavour to preserve a calm and composed 
exterior ; and though Harry was of the two certainly 
the more excited^ his manner had in it something of 
exultation. 

" I shall not stop in London as I pass through^ but 
shall go straight on," pursued Telford, ** and I must 
leave you, Harry, to carry out all my arrangements 
here. You will be stopping ? " 

Yes, St Lo had some business of his own to 
complete before he left. 

"I shall be anxious to know how the baronet is," 
said Telford. **A11 monetary matters I will settle 
through my bankers. We are ready now, I think ?" 

" Yes, the portmanteau is in the trap*" 

"Harry," said Mr. Telford, laying his hand on 
the other's shoulder, as he was about to go, "when 
you come to explanations with the Crombie family, 
don't let this, matter prejudice you against poor 
Charley. She is the only one who clung to her 
among all this dbgrace 1" 

Si Lo raised his honest brown eyes to his fiiend's 
face, and grasped his hand. 

" I love her too well," he said simply, and followed 
his friend out 
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Mr. Telford passed by without even glancing at 
the open door of the drawing-room, but with his 
hand on the carriage reins he paused and looked 
back. 

"Go in, Harry, and tell her," he said, after a 
moment's hesitation — " tell her," he added, with the 
old contemputous curl on his lip — "that the fellow 
is not much hurt. I will wait for you." 

" Tell whom ? " asked St. Lo, who had not known 
that Mrs. Telford was so near. But a glance at 
his friend's face was sufficient, and he went in, a 
little conftised with the nature of his errand. 

In his absence Telford mounted into his seat, and 
gathered up the reins preparatory to starting. The 
sun had gained in heat and power as the morning 
advanced, and the bees and insects were lingering 
round the creepers up the wall, and filling the air 
with their humming, which comes with such deli- 
cious dreaminess among' the perftime of flowers on 
a bright day. Telford's home had never looked 
more luxuriantly beautiful than on that day when 
he was leaving it with feelings so much at variance 
with its loveliness. Perhaps it was the recollection 
of the happy confiding days he had spent in it. 
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that caused the nervous contraction of his lips at 
that moment. 

Harry came out 

^^ Spare one second to come and see her f Telford^ 
my dear fellow^ for Heaven's sake^ come and say a 
word of forgiveness to her, before you go ^ 

"Are you ready?'' interrupted Mr. Telford, 
harshly. " Take care of the step." 

** No, stop a moment, we are in plenty of time, 
and you will be glad of it afterwards — indeed you 
will I She is so utterly wretched and cast down." 

Mr. Telford suddenly tightened the right-hand 
rein, and whirled the carriage round almost before 
his &iend was seated. Just as they turned the 
angle of the drive, they saw Mrs. Telford rush 
out before the porch, and then suddenly falL Her 
husband only lashed llie horse to a greater speed, 
and they never met again. 

" She is a good actress," he remarked, coldly, to 
St Lo, as they passed out of the gates. 

They were a quarter of an hour too early at 
the junction, and as they walked up and down the 
little platform, apparently to the great amusement 
of the station-master's gray parrot, whose cage hung 
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in the shelter, it was Harry who was eagerly talking, 
and Telford listening. 

Presently the author stopped abruptly, and looked 
his friend in the face. 

" My dear Harry, you can't mean it 1 " 

**I do, indeed. The document is now in my 
lawyer's hands, and he only holds it back till I give 
the word. Hurrah 1 " cried Mr. St Lo, making a 
feint of taking off his hat and pitching it up in the 
air ; he was in the wildest spirits that morning ; they 
had come like a reaction on his late despondency, 
and were all the more extravagant 

"But why didn't you produce it at once, or tell 
old Grotty or me? You've been acting very 
strangely in keeping it back," said Mr. Telford, 
when his astonishment had a little abated. 

"Well, I am a strange sort of fellow, I fancy, 
sometimes," said Harry, with a curious smile, '^ and 
perhaps I had a reason that you may think whimsical 
and insufiScient, but which to me was quite enough ; 
I wanted to see if Charley could learn to care for 
me, while fancying herself an heiress and me a 
poor man; I knew the moment I proved the right 
to possession that I should again become an object 
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of attraction ; old Orombie would have ^in fact," 

broke out Harry, impetuously, **I am afraid of 
women, they are so artful, and I thought I might 
be taken in ; I don't mind owning it, for the wisest 
and the worldliest fail there, and I was never one 
nor the other." 

"You had no right to doubt Charlotte." 

'^Oh, I know all that; I know I am selfish and 
all the rest of it" 

" I suppose it was the taint you already noticed 
in the family that frightened you?" said Telford, 
bitterly. 

" Hush, hush, my dear fellow ; it was only my 
whim, you know, and I shall get it over now as 
soon as possible; 111 write you how it goes. Here's 
the train." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MB. MULLENS PROPOSES. 

Vakious rranoDrs that were never either refilled 
or substantiated got abroad among the villagers as 
to the nature of the errand which took Mr. Telford 
and his friend St. Lo to the Mudleigh Salterns that 
early spring morning. The lodge-keeper could 
vouch to having opened the gate for the two gentle- 
men, who left their vehicle in his care, and walked 
up the drive towards the Hall; but the housekeeper, 
on the other hand, was equally sure that neither 
of the gentlemen in question had ever set foot in 
the house that day at all. Sir Percy and a military 
gentleman, for whom he had telegraphed the previous 
day, and who had arrived at the Hall the same 
evening, were known to be out in the grounds at 
that hour, having spent some time beforehand in 
examining several cases of pistols, two of which the 
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baronet's valet afterwards discovered empty on the 
study table. 

The housekeeper thinks it must have been about 
half an hour after her master and the captain went 
out^ that she heard them come in again, by way 
of the drawing-room windows, which was Sir Percy's 
usual mode of entrance, and which to any one coming 
out of the grounds was the nearest way in. And 
immediately aftierwards, she was summoned by a 
violent ringing of the bell, and on hurrying up-stairs 
found the . baronet lying senseless on the couch, 
and the captain trying to restore him. There ap- 
peared to be a serious wound on Sir Percy's left 
cheek, which the captain accounted for to her as 
being the result of an accident that had just happened 
when they were out together, by the explosion of 
the baronet's fowling-piece; which explanation the 
good soul would have believed most implicitly, but 
for a doubt afterwards thrown upon the statement 
by her husband, who proved that the said fowling- 
piece was never taken out that morning at all. 
The valet was despatched for a surgeon, who dressed 
the wound, and in a week from that time Sir Percy 
was able to return to London, under the cover of 
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night, and he never revisited the old family Hall, 
until many years after, when he had grown an old 
looking man, still bearing upon his left cheek a 
terrible and unsightly scar. How it came there, 
and at whose hand, was never told, but he bore it 
with him to his grave. 

Mrs. Telford did not return to the anxious little 
gaoler waiting for her at home. Later in the day 
St. Lo called to tell Charlotte where she was. 

" And I think. Char, if I were you, I would go 
to her," he said. ''She is most probably ill, and 
the servants won't treat her very respectfully." 

Si Lo pitied Kate now that she was wretched 
and alone, and all his former enmity vanished before 
the thought of her desolate position. Charlotte 
looked up at him grateftiUy for the suggestion; 
it was only like him, she thought, always good and 
kind to others. She tried to speak of it to her 
mother, but Mrs. Crombie turned a deaf ear to all 
she could say, and Char went on her errand 
alone. 

She found Mrs. Telford lying upon the sofa in the 
drawing-room ; she had not been in bed all night ; she 
had never left the room since her husband's departure 
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the previous mornings and the servants had not tried 
to put anything to rights round her. 

Charlotte^ with her old housekeeping habits, set to 
and tidied the room, and swept the hearth and made 
up the fire, before she attempted to give any consola- 
tion ; indeed, she could have but little comfort to 
offer, and dared only show her tender pity by little 
kindnesses. 

But she had not come without a special object, 
and while she persuaded Mrs. Telford to try and 
eat some breakfast, she opened the subject with her 
usual simplicity. 

^^ Katie, do you mean to live here ? " she asked. 

The unhappy woman turned her face to the pillow. 
, "Don't ask me. Char. I don't know or care. 
Nothing matters now." 

" There are some things that always matter, Kate, 
if they affect our self-respect and independence." 

Mrs. Telford started up as she caught the last 
word. 

" Ah, I have thought of that," she said, eagerly ; 
" it has haunted me all night : they'll offer me an 
allowance, Charlotte ; they'll dole out charily to me, 
and it will kill me to take a halfpenny I I'd ^'ooner 
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starve, or die — ah, why didn't I die? Why am I 
here at all, to be shunned and avoided? Oh, 
Charley, Charley I never, never be like me I ^ 

Charlotte's cheek paled, bat she took her sister's 
hand in hers. 

'^ Eate, I've thought of this too, and felt it could 
not be. You owe it to yourself to refuse anything 
that may be offered. You know what my income is 
now that this money has come to me, and — and 
you have only to say, dear sister, what sum shall be 
paid to you out of it." 

''Oh,CharlCharl'' 

" Nay, Eate, don't take it so — don't be distressed ; 
it is only a matter of business. It is nothing to do, 
it necessitates no sacrifice on my part, and God 
knows it is very heartily yours." 

Mrs. Telford covered her face, an,d broke out into 
weak hysterical sobs. She thought of her sister as 
she had been scarcely two years back, almost an 
alien and stranger in her own home, not missed 
when she went, and scarcely welcomed when she 
returned, and contrasted it with herself, loved, 
flattered, and pampered! And now how tliey had 
changed places ; everybody trusted Charlotte, looked 
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to her, and loved her, while she lay friendless 
and shunned, with the prospect of a lonely, hidden 
life stretching out before her. Kate owned with 
deep contrition that they had each deserved their 
separate fates. 

**0h, Charley 1 what have they told you about 
me? Don't believe anything very hard; I was 
tempted very sorely, and I wanted a friend; there 
was no one to advise and counsel me, and I was 
madly foolish; but I had no such intention as my 
uncle says — ^indeed I had not." 

'^He told me notliing, Kate: I think I don't 
know anything of it^ — at least, I don't seem to. But 
I don't know that I want to ; I only see tliat you 
are alone and tmhappy, and that is enough. Let 
us forget it, and look forward to when you will 
be able to think of all this unhappiness more 
calmly." 

" Tell me what I must do, Charley ; I have no 
friend but you — ^no trust save in you." 

*^If you can bear it, Kate, it will be better to 
still live here," Charlotte went on, gravely. *^It 
shall be as quietly as you like, but it will be near 
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US5 and my nncle thinks that — that the evil report 
will die away in time ^ 

A low moan interrupted Charlotte, and she did 
not continue her sentence. But, still holding her 
sister's hand, she tried to paint a quiet cheerfiil 
life before her, to be spent in something nobler and 
better than the cultivation of her own happiness: 
there were always poor round them to be worked for, 
and nursed, and succoured; and there was always 
a source of contentment in trying to comfort others. 

The girl's voice trembled as she tried to teach 
a yet higher doctrine, tried to show her sister 
how much was yet left for her to do, and in 
the strength of her own simple creed, tried to 
turn her thoughts from the harshness of men's 
judgments to the mercy of God's. It was late 
before she returned home; she waited till St. Lo 
called for her, and they went back together. On 
their way she told Harry of her proposition and 
its acceptance. 

** Mr. Telford would not allow it," he said. 

"He must; he will if you talk to him," returned 
Char, excitedly. " You must feel, Mr. St. Lo, that 
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what I say is just, and that she will never take 
a penny more from him.'' 

Perhaps Harry agreed with her, but he only smiled 
to hear Charlotte's boast of her money and capiability 
to do this, and he clasped the little hand he held very 
fondly; he could not help being very tender and 
loving with this little girl, the feeling had grown 
upon him so strongly of late, in spite of all his 
theories. 

From that time the subject was entirely put aside 
at home. St. Lo went up to London, and as it 
was pretty well understood that he was acting 
entirely for his friend, none of the family inter- 
fered in the matter. Charlotte insisted on her idea 
being carried out, but her father, although it may 
have secretly pleased him, would take no cognizance 
of it ; he shunned the mention of Kate's name as a 
stain and a disgrace, and quite ignored the &ct that 
she lived so near, and that Char oft^n saw her. A 
quiet gloom seemed to fall over the once cheerful 
house, and its inmates appeared scarcely to heed 
that summer had broken out around them on the 
hedgerows and trees. The lawyer looked like an 
altered man, his erect walk changed to a despondent 
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stoop, his clothes hnng on him loosely, and his grey 
hair fell round his furrowed face. He grew more 
nervous and irritable than ever, and often sat for 
long hours with his head bent on his hands, lost 
in anxious thought He neglected his business, and 
seldom left home ; he fancied he was pointed at as 
he walked; he shrank from all companionship, and 
drank more wine than ever. But still he preserved 
his courteous demeanour to Mr. Mullens, and would 
not ask what he wanted or why he stayed : he was 
afraid to learn, afraid to have some undefined dread 
realized and brought to bear upon him with all 
the force of that wretched threat, and he grasped at 
any chance of reprieve. Come at last he knew it 
must, but there was no reason to hasten it: better 
endure the society of this constant skeleton at his 
hearth, than have suddenly forced upon him a 
demand with which perhaps he could not comply. 
The late misfortune seemed to have stunned him 
and rendered him careless of all things; he bowed 
his head with dogged despair, and would make no 
further effort; let the worst come. Most likely 
many of us can look back at periods of our lives 
when some such utter despondency has seized us 
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too; we may have been engaged in some specu- 
lation of which the results were to be immense, or 
our fondest dream of love and hope may have been 
on the point of being realized, and a failure may have 
intervened on the one hand, or death on the other, 
to crush us like a heavy blow. Our friends may 
marvel at our total despair, and tell us that there 
is still a little oil left in our cruse and we must 
set to work afresh; but they never measured the 
height of our anticipations, and so cannot know 
the fall, and we lie dormant and stunned at the 
bottom, and either sink lower and lower, or if we 
do rouse our energies, go forth feeling maimed 
and crippled, till some new ambition supplies the 
place of the old one. 

A little energy and sound determination at this 
juncture might have enabled Mr. Crombie to make 
a firm stand against this man and his villanous 
charge, but he could not have made it then if the 
stake at issue had been his life and not his reputa- 
tion; his opponent's assured insolence cowed him, 
and he acceded with all the readiness of a welcome 
relief to the very frequent demands for small sums 
of money made upon him by Mullens: as long as 
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his enemy was conciliated he would be allowed to 
live in peace, and no effort would be required of him, 
and he snatched a momentary pleasure from the 
enjoyment of the home, and wine, and good living 
that was his now, but which might not be his one day 
beyond another. 

But Mr. Mullens was getting impatient to see his 
little scheme brought to a successful issue, and, 
having come to the conclusion that no attentions on 
his part, no matter how long persevered in, could 
ever bring Charlotte to a proper sense of his claims 
upon her without her father's aid, or in any way 
break through the distant reserve with which she was 
still pleased to treat him, he suddenly decided to bring 
the pressure to bear upon her on which he depended 
for his tdtimate success ; and one evening, when he 
and the lawyer were left alone with their wine after 
dinner, he opened the subject in due state, and 
formally demanded Mr. Crombie's consent to his 
marriage with his daughter. 

The lawyer started upright in his easy-chair, and 
stared as if suddenly struck ; then he repeated the 
other's words as if to gather their meaning more 
correctly, and even then failed to understand him 00 ; 
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it did not seem to occur to him that such a demand 
could have been made without Charlotte's con- 
currence. 

" Does my daughter know of this ? Is it at her 
wish that you ask me ?" he said. 

Mr. Mtdlens explained that it was not so exactly ; 
that^ in fact^ she was not aware of the present 
request^ but that doubtless^ backed by her father's 
command, she would have no positive objection. 

" You must be mad to think of such a thing I " 
broke in the lawyer, impetuously. 

** I am aware that Miss Crombie's views have not 
been quite favourable as yet to my suit, but circum- 
stances are altered with me, and when she hears 
of them I do not despair of her consent," returned 
Mr. Mullens, with dignity. 

"Indeed?" said the lawyer ; he would have made 
the exclamation a sneer if he had dared, instead of 
an interrogation. 

Mr. Mullens smiled jocosely, and filled himself 
a glass of wine. 

"You are at a loss to guess my new source of 
income, eh? Take some wine to assist you, sir; 
you've learnt to want it now." 



I 
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The lawyer took the wine passively, and drank 
a great glassful ; he had become used to his gnesifB 
pleasant familiarities by this time. 

''I am afraid you have forgotten the little con- 
versation we had when I first had the honour of 
becoming your guest " 

*'No, no," said Mr. Crombie, quicklj, and as 
though he wished to be spared a repetition; ^'1 
remember very well." 

^'And I think we agreed that for a certam 
discretion in a delicate point of business which 
I exhibited, I was to be duly rewarded, and the 
reward was to be sufficient to induce me to still 
exercise that discretion in your favour ? " 

He waited as though to see if the lawyer followed 
him through this labyrinth of words to his true 
meaning; his host, lying back in his chair, with 
his chin supported by one hand, was studying the 
fire, but, as he paused, Mr. Crombie nodded. 

** I have tried to ease the way of that reward as 
well as I could," added Mullens, ^' and I think that, 
to a certain extent, I have succeeded; but I need 
your authority to assist me." 

"What authority have I?" asked the lawyer. 
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despondently. **I am scarcely master of my own 
house." 

"Few of us are. But I know that you have 
authority where I require it exercised." 

** What do you want?" asked the lawyer, hoarsely. 

" Your daughter's hand and fortune." 

The lawyer drew a quick hreath, and then set his 
teeth firmly. 

** They are neither of them mine to dispose of." 

" If I don't get them, you know the result" 

" What's the good of asking a man to give what is 
not his ? " 

" Tou know that you can persuade your daughter 
to do anything, and you must do this ; tell her your 
position, and give her the option of seeing you 
irretrievably disgraced. It would be worse to have 
a father who is a. convict than a husband who was 
a clerk." 

Mr. Crombie rose from his chair and paced the 
room ; he did not now, as on a former occasion, argue 
with his enemy ; innocent as he knew himself to be, he 
had learnt the uselessness of pleading where appear- 
ances were against him. 

"Have you no remorse?" he asked, presently. 
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'* I have had enough of trouble lately to mmerve any 
man." 

^ I have no wish to annoy yon, Mr. Crombie, and 
if you will do as I wish, I will deal &irly with you 
when my end is gained* I can't promise yoa such 
absolute command of your daughter's fortune when 
she is my wife as you have now, but I will settle 
a regular and sufficient income upon you, and never 
trouble you for the money firaudulently spent daring 
your short trusteeship. Think it over," said Mr. 
Mullens, rising. ''You see my conditions and the 
consequences that will fall on you if you reftise, and 
tell me how you decide to-night. But let me^wam 
you beforehand not to fancy that you will tempt me 
by any smaller bribe; it will be only losing time. I 
had made up my mind what I would ask, and what 
I would have, before 1 set foot in this house, and 
I am not the man to flinch &om my word, and when I 
say I will marry your daughter, you may be sure 
that I mean it Shall I tell them to send in your tea, 
or wiU you come into the drawing-room ? " 

Mr. Mullens sauntered easily from the room, and 
the lawyer went back to the fire-place and dropped 
into his arm-chair, with his hands before his face. 
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It had come at last, then, this blow that he had 
been so long expecting ; his daughter's hand was to 
be the bribe by which he was to purchase peace ; 
he must involve her in the misery in which he 
had plunged himself, nay, might perhaps have to 
degrade himself by telling her everything before she 
would consent 1;p the sacrifice, and be obliged to own 
how thoroughly he was in this man's power. Or 
should he go away and leave things to their fat^ ? He 
might frame a pretext for going to London, draw a 
sufficient sum in Charlotte's name, and leave by the 
next ship for America. A bold, decided defiance 
of Mr. Mullens and his threat might have served 
him still, but the lawyer could not nerve himself to 
make it ; when the idea suggested itself to him, he 
shrank firom it, and preferred to look any other 
alternative in the face. A little time back his re- 
putation for good personal character might have 
warranted him in defending any charge made against 
him, he thought ; but now, the first use he had made 
of this legacy to his daughter had been to pay off 
his own heavy and pressing debts, and Mrs. Telford's 
disgrace and meditated crime would be dragged into 
light to prove the depravity of the family. Surely, if 
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the daughter could attempt murder, it was not too 
much, as the case stood, and with the emergency 
duly considered, to imagine the father capable of 
this lesser crime? His whole position would tell 
against him; and, further still, he had bribed this man 
already ; small sums would be proved to have 
been, within the last few weeks, given without any 
other definite reason or cause than that of ensuring 
secrecy. 

The lawyer filled himself another glass of wine, 
drank it, and then went and locked the door. Should 
he commit suicide? He came back to the hearth, 
and, leaning on the mantel-shelf, went through -each 
phase of his desperate case again, and fancied he saw 
no other resource. There was a risk even in flight ; 
he might be followed and taken back, and his attempt 
would be only another proof against him; besides, 
to accomplish that, forethought, and care, and instant 
exertion would be necessary; there would be more 
anxiety yet and endless trouble ; a thousand things 
might intervene to stop him; while to efiect the 
other no efibrt would be wanted. The loaded pistols 
lay in his private cabinet 

He poured out more wine, and spilt it half on the 
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table in the endeavour to fill the glass ; he caught a 
hurried glimpse of himself in the mirror above the 
fire-place^ and saw his face red and flushed^ his eyes 
bloodshot, and his hair pushed back, ruffled and 
wild. Had he been drinking much? He was sure 
it was not the wine that had afiected him so, and 
made his hand unsteady ; it was the terrible trouble 
that had come upon him, and the anxiety that was 
weighing him down ; it was very hard aflier the long 
industrious life he had led, and which he had tried 
to go through honestly ; he made out quite a pitiful 
case for himself, when he thought of all he had to 
bear. 

He went to the door presently to go to his study 
for the pistols, and brought them back with him, and 
laid the case upon the table and took them out. Then 
he sat down and began mechanically to examine 
them, and tried to realize such a death, the sharp 
sudden pain, and then he began to pity himself 
anew, and think what a shame it was that he, 
to all intents and purposes an innocent man, should 
be brought to such a pass, and by a fellow who had 
once been in his pay. He thought he was failing in 
courage, and took more wine to keep it up. He 
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thought he would be sure to do it; it was the 
easiest way of getting out of his troubles, and it would 
be best to end it so; but there was no hurry, the 
door was securely locked, and there was no fear of 
his being disturbed that night The fire was burning 
brightly, and the room was warm and cosy, and the 
lawyer, always acutely sensitive to all personal com- 
forts, leant back in his easy-chair, and actually felt a 
pleasure in them still, perhaps heightened by his 
conviction that he was enjoying both for the last time. 
A luxurious drowsiness had succeeded his late excite- 
ment, and his thoughts went back to the time when 
he had first come to Lakemouth and established his 
position there ; then he wondered if Mr. Grotty would 
foreclose the mortgage he held of the house after his 
death, and generally how things would be arranged ; 
what would become of his wife and Charlotte, and 
whether the latter would still retain her fortune. 
** God bless my dear girl 1 " he said ; ** at any rate my 
death will release her from the terrible penalty this 
villain would have her pay." 

He almost fancied he would like to hear her 
thanks and gratitude, and assure her how willingly 
he made the sacrifice to serve her. It soothed him 
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to think of the extent of the benefit he was 
conferring, and the price he was paying for it ; yes, 
there should be no hesitation or doubt; he would do 
it ; he was determined now. 

The fire burnt down into a quiet hot glow, 
steadily reflected in the bright steel fender; the 
thick crimson curtains were drawn close, and the 
candles shone on the polished mahogany table, and 
lit up the furrowed, anxious face of the lawyer, as he 
lay against the cushion with closed eyes: one hand 
still rested on the pistol and twitched nervously, and 
the clouded yet restless brain pursued its one line 
of ideas : yes, he would do it ; he was quite resolved ; 
it should never be said of him that he flinched when 
brought to the point; he had long since known it 
would come to this ; and, now it had, perhaps he 
had better get it done at once. Should he go in and 
wish his family good^night first, and then come back 
and do it? 

No, it might unnerve him, and he was so firmly 
wound up now, that there was no danger of his draw- 
ing back ; he had won a splendid victory over poor 
human nature that pleaded for life, in coming to that 
fixed determination ; all his life he had proved firm 
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at every emergency, and now at his death ho did 
not belie his nature. 

The pistol seemed cold as he took it up, and sent a 
chill like the chill of death through his frame. It was a 
frightful thing to do ; to take away what could never 
be recalled, and all to lie in that little weapon that 
seemed to rest so harmlessly in his hand. Was he 
really going to do it ? It was too late to draw back 
now; he would time himself and pull the trigger 
when he had counted six ; it was the only way to bring 
himself to it, and he would begin, a minute for each 
number, and when the sixth passed his lips, time and 
life should cease for him. 

He began to count; his brain seemed whirling 
round ; he could no longer pursue his steady argu- 
ments; the time was flying, and the third minute 
had already gone ; there was only that little spfice 
to double itself, and then all would be over. Fool 
that he was, not to have given himself a longer 
time: it might as well have been a hundred, and 
he would have had a longer time to live. It must 
be time to say four now, and there were only two 
minutes between him and death; it was only a 
minute and a half now ; the time was too short, he 
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could not do it; there were hours before him yet; 
there was no real hurry; he must thmk over it 
again; the sweat was standing on his brow in big 
drops, and the agony of death seemed already upon 
him. His lips would not frame the fifth minute 
when it came due, but he knew the time; some 
tremendous agency over which he had no power 
seemed to be urging him on, and insisting on the 
consummation of the terrible resolve; a few seconds 
later and he would be lying shattered on the hearth; 
his family would have heard the report from the 
drawing-room, and be hurrying across the hall, and 
knocking loudly at the fastened door I He realized 
it all; everything that would ensue was vividly 
before him: he saw the eager finghtened group at 
the door wrenching passionately at the lock. The 
time was up now, the sixth minute had passed I 
He raised his hand towards his head, his finger 
touched the trigger; oh, Godl was there no re- 
prieve? He thought he would sell his soul for 
five minutes more of precious life— for one minute — 

for time to draw one more breath 

How cold and chill it was! What had happened? 
Had he really done it ? Hark 1 they were knocking 
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at the door ; some one was calling him ; he listened 
in an agony of fear; his limbs were numbed^ and 
consciousness stole slowly back. Had he only 
thought about it^ then ? They were knocking stilL 
But they must burst the door. How could a dead 
man 

But had he really done it ? He staggered to his 
feetj and the first object the faint light of the flicker- 
ing candles showed him^ was a reflection of himself 
in the mirror; all at once he recognized it with 
the first full knowledge of what he saw^ and he 
burst out into a glad exultant cry. Thank God I 
thank God! it was only a hideous dream, and he 
had done nothing I He sank back into his chair, 
and burst into a passion of maudlin drunken tears, 
in the intense relief of finding himself still alive. 

"Papa, papal won't you let me in? Your tea 
is getting cold." 

He knew the voice, and went and fiimbled at 
the fastened door; his hand trembled so he could 
scarcely turn the lock ; he was bewildered and con- 
fused, but a sense of congratulation pervaded his 
whole being ; he could have laughed again for mere 
joy. And when at last. he admitted Charlotte, lie 
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caught her in his arms and embraced her rapturously, 
he was so glad to see her again, so glad to see any- 
thing or anybody that still further guaranteed his 
conviction of living ; everything was welcome, even 
the recoUecticJn of some heavy trouble that was 
weighing on him, but of which he could not then 
exactly remember the nature : it all seemed natural 
and familiar, and brought back a renewed knowledge 
of life. Mr. Crombie never entertained the idea of 
suicide again. 

His trouble and the task before him rose vividly 
enough in view the next morning, but he did not 
make the required communication to his daughter 
then; he shrank from that, too, as he did from 
every disagreeable in life, and preferred to put it 
off a little while longer; and doubtless he would 
have stretched out that delay to an interminable 
length, had not Mullens, learning of his neglect in 
the course of the day, insisted that it should be left 
no later than the following morning. 

The lawyer did not sleep well that night; his 
rest was broken by nervous starts and sudden 
wakenings, and he lay for a long while before the 
household was astir, watching the breaking dawn 

VOL. IL 33 
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gndaallj gadiier ifa g agJi, vttil the eulr sunlit 
of the finedi iwh i g ws meuuiu g in lir^lis nji 
tliroii^ the TcDedan Uindft. 

He looked quite old and fiseiile wbea lie cune 
down the tair cai p e and cnmed the hall to his own 
prirale room; he meant to lieak&st akme therey 
becange he knew Qiariocte woold Ixing in the oofiee 
to hiniy and he would hare an opportnmtjr of peaking 
to her alooeu She had grown Tcry tender and care- 
fol of him latdy^ attending to all his little wants 
with a woman's thonght and diligence, and seemed 
to grndge tne senrants* dcHng anything fixr him. He 
took np the morning paper, and tried to read it, 
without in the least knowing what the words meant; 
he was expecting every minute to hear the door 
open, and see his daughter on the threshold. She 
came presently, with the little taray in her hand, 
and laid it before him on the table: he pushed it 
slightly aside, and took her hand ; he had prepared 
a certain form of speech for himself, and b^an at 
once. 

*' My dear, has it ever occurred to you, that it 
was necessary to get married ? " 

Charlotte started a little, and looked at him 
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quickly ; he did not meet her eyes, and was stroking 
his chin with his hand. 

" What a curious question, papa 1 ^ she said, with 
a smile, and attaching very little importance to the 
remark. ** There is only one letter for you this 
morning." 

She gave it to him, and still lingered while he 
opened and read it ; she knew the handwriting, and 
watched her father put it down, with eager question- 
ing eyes. 

" Is he coming back ? " she asked. 

"Who, St. Lo? Yes, he came back last night, 

and says he wants to see me on a matter of business ; 

something about Telford, I suppose. Tou must send 

word to him, Charlotte, to come to dinner, to-morrow, 

and I'll see him afterwards; I am not going to town 

to-day." 

« Yes." 

The girl was going away now, with a bright flush 

on her cheek, and a new brightness in her eyes. 

How curious it seemed that Hai'ry should have been 

so near all night, and she not have known it! 

" Stop a moment, my dear; you have not answered 

my question," said the lawyer. 

33-^2 
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^^ What about? Oh I the marriage question? Hy 
dear father, I did not know you were in earnest" 

*' I am very much in earnest" 

« Do you want me to get married^ then ? ** asked 
Char, puzzled. 

The lawyer nodded assent, still without looking at 
her. 

" Are you tired of having me at home ? " said the 
girl, sadly ; '^ I thought that you would let me stop 
as I am, father ; at any rate, for some years to come, 
and not hurry me away from my mother^ jost, toO| 
when trouble has been rather heavy on her." 

'^ Hasn't it been as heavy for me, and should I not 
miss my dear daughter as much ? " 

" Then why send me away ? . Why not let me 
stop with you as I am, and let me try to be of some 
little use to you — " her voice faltei*ed5 and she 
stopped ; there was no hypocrisy in what she said ; 
owning to herself the hopelessness of the absurd 
passion she cherished, she looked forward to no other 
course of life than the one she would spend v^ith her 
parents, being some comfort to them as they grew old, 
and trying to lead as kindly and unselfish a life as 
she could; she had already marked out such an 
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existence^ and could picture herself left at last a 
lonely old maid, still faithful to her first and only 
love. We are so apt when we are young to ignore 
the powerful eflTect of time ; we think we shall always 
feel as we feel now, and have such entire faith in our 
own fidelity ; it is only as we march onward, leaving 
behind us the old ties that once seemed so binding, 
that we see how we have changed, and acknowledge 
the instability of human nature. 

" But suppose, my darling, that I could show you 
how you could be of far more use — nay, how you 
could render me an inestimable service — otherwise 
than by this stopping at home. Do you think you 
are strong enough to sacrifice a little of your own 
inclination to serve me so greatly ? " 

" What is it you wish, father ? " 

He took her caressingly on his knee, and tried to 
make the case out as pleasantly as he could. 

" Let us suppose a case, my dear. Given that a 
gentleman whom we both know is passionately at- 
tached to you ; who has loved you, indeed, since you 
were a child, but whose social position, until now, 
has not been such as to justify his making it known 
to you.** 
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Some groundless hope, some quick and unreason- 
able fancy, such as does flash across us at times when 
imagination thinks proper to father our fondest hope, ' 
made Charlotte's heart beat quickly, and took the 
flush from her cheek, as the lawyer paused, in his 
leisurely explanation. 

" Suppose this gentleman, fancying that you would 
not receive his suit with favour, and having it in his 
power to do me a very great injury — ^you understand, 
my dear, a very great and lasting injury— thinks 
proper, led on by his intense love for you, to make 
your acceptance of him a condition of his remaining 
my friend, instead of turning upon us and effecting 
our ruin." 

Charlotte turned gravely to regard her father. 

*^ Are you putting an imaginary case, or a real 
one ? " she asked. 

The question took the lawyer a little aback ; to 
answer it would mar the eloquent appeal in which he 
meant to drape his selfish request, and the effect of 
which upon his daughter he studied, as a barrister 
might have done upon the bench ; all that was left to 
him was to own with what little courage he might 
that he was stating facts. 
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•* And the person in question, father ? — '* 

'' Mr. Mullens." 

She started firom him in a moment. 

" Not that man 1" she cried, indignantly. "Father, 
you can't surely mean that he has dared to make 
that insulting offer ? " 

** He is very persevering, Charlotte, and he will 
not be put off," said the lawyer, piteously ; ^* he holds 
this threat over me, and will ruin us, if you refuse 
to make this sacrifice for me. I have been brought 
very low lately, my darling, or I would not ask this 
of you ; I have had so much to bear, that I think it 
will take but very litde more to kill me." 

"Father, I will do anything in reason; I will 
devote my life to you and my mother z but this — ^this 
is a little too much— -don't think of it, father ; some 
other way must be found." 

" There is no other way ; I have tried every other 
inducement, and no other will tempt him." 

"I cannot do it," returned Charlotte, in a low 

« 

tone. 

The lawyer rose from his chair, and paced the 
room impatiently. 

" I tell you there is no other way," he repeated. 
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with nervous agitation^ *^ and, willingly or unwillingly, 
it must still be done all the same. I have never been 
a harsh father ; I have tried to do all in my power to 
make my children happy ; bat now when it lies in 
your power to make some little return, you refuse." 

He had made up another case for himself; it was 
a curious trait in Mr. Crombie's character that he 
always could make a grievance in his own &vour and 
pity himself; and now, in the glaring ingratitude of 
his daughter, his position was most luxuriously 
painful. Some men do go through life always fancy- 
ing themselves victims : they are duped when they 
are married; all their friends take them in ; and even 
death itself is anticipated suddenly, and without the 
warning given to other men. 

But poor Charlotte, not being able to regard her 
father's woes in this manner, felt his complaint 
severely. 

" You cannot have considered what you ask me, 
father," she cried, ** and it is so sudden. How could 
I know that this man came on such an errand ? Why 
was he ever admitted into the house ? Does my uncle 
know — does any one but you know — why he came 
and what he wants ? " 
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" No ; but if he is refused it, everybody far and 
near will know everything." 

" What is there for them to know ? " cried Char- 
lotte, wildly. " What part of our lives is it that 
we must needs hide ? What mystery hangs over us, 
and what harm have we ever done, that because 
a man who knows us well likes to threaten us, he 
must be bribed to keep his secret ? If there is any- 
thing to be divulged let it come; let us have done, 
father, with these wretched mysteries and subter- 
fuges, which keep us so apart ; we have had already 
one miserable instance in our family: let usf take 
poor Kate as an example, and try to be more open 
and honest, and go about fearing no one, either old 
servants or new." 

The girl finished up her little speech with an 
hysterical cry; the old silent complaint against all 
the hypocrisy and pretence that as a girl she had 
always noticed in their home, had risen to her lips 
almost unconsciously, and found utterance when she 
was too much wrought upon to be able to control it. 

The lawyer stopped abruptly, and stood looking 
at her sternly, as she hurried on in quick, broken 
tones. 
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** I have known long since, father, that there was 
some other calamity upon you than the one which 
is past now : you have had some secret grief that 
has been weighing upon you, and which you would 
not tell us, and now it seems that this man is in it. 
Why not trust us more, fatiber? Why keep all from 
us till it is out of our power to help you? I thought 
that we should all be nearer together now, instead 
of farther apart See what terrible things seem to 
be going on by our quiet fireside that we never 
•dream of till they are upon us; I come in witli your 
break&st one moment, unconscious of any evil, and 
the next you tell me that I must make a sacrifice 
which will render my whole life wretched, or, if 
I refuse, some great trouble will fall on you. 
These sudden revelations frighten me, father. How 
do I know, that, even if I agree to do this, it will 
end here? There may be a greater evil hanging 
over us to-morrow, and another still beyond that. 
It was the same when that money was left to me : I 
fancied it would put us all right and relieve you 
entirely, but now things seem worse than ever.** 

"It is hardly kind, Charlotte, to allude to the 
temporary loans you made me," said the lawyer.. 
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'^I did not mean that — yon know that every 
halfpenny I have is willingly yours a thousand times 
over ; but these strange positions^ these terrible alter- 
nativeS; arQ so curious, and come so unexpectedly ; we 
seem to live on the edge of a precipice, and to be 
constantly on the point of falling in.'* 

^^ 111 take my solemn oath before God, that this is 
the last I will ever ask of you." 

" Yes, of me, perhaps, father," returned Charlotte, 
bitterly; '*I shan't be my own then to dispose of ; 
some one else will have a right over me to say, ' Do 
this and that' " 

*' He would be kind to you, Charlotte — I would 
enforce that Villain though he is, he dares not be 
anything but good to you." 

Charlotte shuddered. 

" It is no use, I can never do it ; I would sooner 
go away and hide myself from him and all of you, 
than deliberately bind myself to such a life." 

" You think so now, but you must change when you 
consider the frightful consequences that will follow 
such a decision," said the lawyer. ** I think I am 
mistaken in my daughter, if she can stand by and soq 
me turned out of house and home, and hear my name 
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coupled with shame and disgrace^ and then say to 
herself, * I could have helped all this, it lay in my 
power to avoid all this grief, and spare my poor 
mother this bitter pain, and I refused to do it ! * ** 

Charlotte sighed, and turned wearily to the window, 
looking out vacantly upon the garden lit up with 
sunshine, and bright with the tender green of early 
spring. How suddenly this new trouble had fallen 
upon her ; scarce half an hour since, she had been 
out in the meadow enjoying the sunshine, and 
thinking how she would try and be contented and 
cheerful under her own little secret grief, and let no 
one suffer for the shadow that had thrown itself on 
her young life ; and now how darkly this new cloud 
had overspread all her plans. 

It seemed hopeless to argue the question with her 
father any longer: his reproaches only stung her, 
though she knew them to be unreasonable and 
unjust, and it was evident even then to her that 
the whole responsibility of assent or refusal must 
lie in her own hands. There were the two plain 
facts and the alternative, let her decide as she could. 
At first she tried to think that, perhaps, after all, 
she might persuade herself to make this sacrifice, 
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and save her father; it would be so selfish^ and so 
entirely departing from the law she had laid down 
by which to govern her life, to refiise, and yet — an 
irrepressible shudder passed through her as she 
endeavoured to consider a position from which her 
whole nature instinctively shrank. What was this 
threat? What could have occurred that so terrible 
a result was to be feared ? She could not think of 
anything likely that would be sufficiently bad. We 
are not by any means apt, unless warranted by former 
acts, to imagine that our nearest and dearest firiends 
are as liable to commit murder or forgery, or go 
suddenly mad, as are other people's friends. It 
seems incredible that terrible cnmes have been 
committed and hushed up at our own hearthstones, 
and that the father whose lips have uttered blessings 
on us has been, all through the long years we have 
known and trusted him, hiding some guilty know- 
ledge from us, schooling himself to secrecy in all 
the hours of domestic confidence, and keeping a guard 
upon himself and us. 

Charlotte turned from the window again. 
"It is no use, father," she repeated, desperately, 
"I cannot do it!" 
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'*Are you determined to oblige me to force you 
to it, then?" 
** Force me ? " repeated Charlotte, incredulously. 
He could not do it, and he knew it: there was 
no law that gave him such entire control over bis 
daughter, but persuasion haying failed, he fancied a 
show of sternness might avail him, and he repeated his 
assertion with all the show of belief in his power. 

*^ I have entreated you as one friend might entreat 
another; I have shown you the entire case, and 
appealed, if not to your love for me, at any rate 
to your sense, and since both have failed, I command 
you to obey me." 

Charlotte was bewildered ; this new phase stunned 
her, and she stretched out her hands before her, as 
though she had suddenly grown afraid of him. 
The lawyer fancied he had gained an advantage, 
and waxed important; in his mean estimate of his 
daughter he fancied he had cowed her, and did not 
see that it was the sense of his own selfishness which 
was forcing itself upon the girl's reverent love and 
destroying it, which made her shrink back as though 
she dreaded further knowledge on such a point. 
" It will be no longer a matter of like or dislike, 
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you see, my dear, since you have forced me to 
this disagreeable altematiye ; I own I thought your 
affection would have made it needless, and that 
you would have tried by your devotion to make 
amends for the deep grief I have suffered else- 
where; but it seems it is not to be so," added 
Mr. Crombie, resignedly, ^'and I must bear it as 
I best can. God bless you, my dear daughter I Go 
to your own room and think over what I have said, 
and when you meet us at dinner, show me by your 
manner to your Aiture husband that you are not 
undeserving of the confidence I have shown towards 
you." 

She was going away slowly and silently, but the 
last unlucky sentence involving Mr. Mullens roused 
all her indignation, and she turned round abruptly 
on the threshold of the door, with her head reared 
proudly, and her eyes flashing. 

*^ You talk of forcing me to do this, father, against 
my own will and conscience; I don't know what 
hold the law may give you over me, but I know 
that practically, if I have the determination to oppose 
it, a thousand such threats could not hold me I" 
tlie girl cried, passionately. *^ You send me now to 
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my own room; if you have lost all faith in me, 
how do you know that I shall go there^ instead of 
turning the other way, and leaving you and my 
home at once and for ever? What is there to 
prevent me doing the same thing, at any hour 
between this and the one at which you intend to 
marry me ? It would be hard to keep me prisoner 
if I meant to go I " 

Charlotte's voice acquired a mocking, almost exult- 
ing tone, as she brought her defiant little speech to a 
close, that she herself was unconscious of; but her 
father's meanness had impressed itself too thoroughly 
upon her as she had listened: the idea of being 
forced to go through a ceremony, the preparations 
of which must necessarily require time, is almost 
the last thing a girl strong in health and conscious 
of her own powers will hear of; and in the mean- 
while, are there not windows to jump through, and 
easy walls to scale, disguises to be assumed, friends 
to assist her, servants to bribe, and trinkets to pawn ? 
Such a threat is sure to conjure up some such 
host of ways and means, and the impossibility of 
carrying it out seems apparent, Charlotte had 
listened to the appeal tearfully, had even tried to 
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persuade herself to the S9,crifice; bat the moment 
she found herself defied^ she could almost have 
laughed as she thought^ if unshackled by any re- 
morse or feeling, how easily she f ould have escaped 
such a guardianship. 

But the momentary excitement died out, and only 
a deep sorrow at the change of feeling that had come 
between them remained, as she went quietly out, 
dreading herself and dreading him, striving to learn 
which way her better duty lay, and trying hardest 
of all to keep down that secret little voice, urging her 
never to obey her father. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

It being the usual custom at " Branksome Dene " for 
the dififerent members of the family to wish one 
another good-night before going to bed, and Mr. 
Crombie not having made his appearance all that 
evening in the sitting-room, Charlotte knocked at his 
study door, bed-candle in hand, before she went 
upstairs. Any other night she might have hesitated 
to disturb him, but the unhappy quarrel of the 
morning had made her long for an assurance of 
his forgiveness. 

*^Is that you, Charlotte?" asked the lawyer, from 
within. 

" Yes, father. May I come in ? " 

She heard him cross the room, and unlock the 
door, but he did not admit her immediately ; when 
he did, he stayed to re-lock the door after her. 
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" I am glad you came," he said briefly, " I wanted 
to see you before I went" 

She looked up at him in quick alarm, and then 
glanced round the room. On the floor lay a half- 
packed portmanteau, his private desk stood open with 
tibe double row of drawers half out and partially 
emptied; the grate was full of smouldering letters, 
and others lay in fragments round his chair ; there 
were several carefully-tied-up packets on the table, 
and two freshly written letters, one was directed to his 
wife and the other to Mr. Mullens. 

"Father, are you going away ?" asked the girl, as 
she noticed all this. 

Mr. Grombie nodded, and resumed his chair. 

"Whendoyougo?" 

" In two hours." 

"Does my mother know?" 

" I believe not" 

"Will it be for long?" 

"It may be for very long," he answered, im- 
pressively. 

Charlotte was bewildered and asked no more, 
she merely put down her candle and waited; Mr. 
Grombie went on sorting the papers before him, 
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refolding some, and burning others. Presently he 
looked up. " Have you tibought over what passed 
between us this morning ? " he asked. 

** If I were to think over it for years my answer 
would still be the same," she returned, quickly. 

"It is a sacrifice in which some women would 
have delighted; it would have pleased them to be 
given a chance of paying back the care and love that 
had been bestowed on them since they were children," 
pursued the lawyer ; ^* but you, Charlotte, whom I 
always fancied I could depend on, fail me here and 
say no." 

" Ask me anything else," cried the tortured girl ; 
^ ask me to give up all I have, and you shall not find 
yourself disappointed, but not this. I cannot marry 
that man ! " 

" We will dismiss the subject then. Forget that I 
asked you ; it was not for myself I urged it ; it was 
to save your poor mother firom disgrace and poverty ; 
we can bear it, but she " 

He stopped abruptly and bent his head again 
so that his face was in shadow; but his hand, 
nervously twitching the papers under it, was eloquent 
of agitation. 
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Charlotte turned away, and walked up the room 
with a sickening anticipation. What was this 
threatened result which seemed to be the conse- 
quence of her refusal of that extraordinary proposal ? 
Had her father's departure anything to do with it? 

"Why are you not more frank with me?" she 
broke out, impulsively ; " why will you not tell me 
how my compliance with your request will avert all 
this misery that you hint at? I never meant to be 
obstinate or self-willed, and you know that I would 
give my life to save my dear mother any pain ; but 
I can't be sacrificed blindly, and without knowing 
why." 

" I can't tell you more than I said this morning. 
This Mullens holds a secret over me that if told will 
ruin, disgrace, nay, perhaps, transport me." 

" Father 1" 

He met her large, dilated eyes and saw the crimson 
blood rush into her face, as she uttered that one 
indignant word, and he turned away cowed. 

"There, there, I did not mean it," he said, 
nervously ; " you see you had better not ask any 
more." 

" I think not," returned his daughter, sternly. 
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Neither spoke again, and the ticking of the clock 
was the only sotmd in the dimly lit room ; outside 
they conld hear the servants locking the doors, and 
crossing to and fro in the stone flagged halL The 
staircase lay dose to the stndy, and they heard Mrs. 
Crombie go np, speaking to the dog on the mat in 
her usual kind tones. 

" Poor woman ! " muttered the lawyer, under his 
breath, ^'it is the last happy night she will know 
under this roof." 

Charlotte made an impatient movement witl\ her 
hand, as though she resented this piling up of the 
agony at that critical moment, and her father glanced 
curiously at her. She was standing at the table, 
with her hand resting heavily on it, and her face bent 
downwards in deep thought; there was far more real 
power in that girlish face, with its knit brows and 
tightly compressed lips, than in the lawyer's. Even 
at this emergency he was depending on another, and 
his looks betrayed his irresolution and cowardice. 

With her sister's terrible example still graven 
indelibly on her mind, she was trying to resolve to 
make the required sacrifice, but she had too recently 
seen what temptation would lead to, not to contemplate 
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such a step with fear and trembling. Once tied to 
this man, she must put away the love that she had 
borne for so long in secret, there would be treachery 
even in thinking of what was present to her now every 
hour. Dared she pledge herself to do what seemed 
almost impossible, and take as a recompense the 
loathsome companionship of this man ? On the other 
hand, Mr. St. Lo would be leaving them soon; now 
that his friend had gone, he would have no induce- 
ment ever to return, and she would have to make 
the effort then. And the pleasure of life would so 
thoroughly go with him, that she might as well 
devote herself to her parents, and do what was 
required of her, for all the difference it would make to 
her personally. Besides, was there no light in which 
to look at it, beyond a selfish one ? Had she grown 
so mean as only to think of her own happiness,, when 
hundreds of other women, doubtless, gave up all they 
cared for, to benefit others, and the world never 
knew of the sacrifice? Charlotte would have as- 
sented at once as the generous thought of saving 
others pain struck her, had not that shrinking horror 
of Mr. Mullens returned whenever she remembered 
how nearly he was connected with all this. 
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''Father/ she asked^ desperately, ''cannot this 
money that I have do something towards saving 
you?" 

" If this man likes to use the power he has over 
us, and which of course he will do the moment 
he opens my letter, the money is no longer 
yours." 

She did not ask again to be told this terrible 
secret ; the half-uttered word, with its fearful import, 
had warned her, and she dreaded to hear of her 
father's degradation. She merely glanced at the 
letter as it lay on the table when he alluded to it. 

" The receipt of that," pursued the lawyer, " will 
be the signal for him to denounce and pursue me, to 
break up our home, and cast you and your mother 
penniless and friendless on the world. A little time 
back it comforted me to know, when I anticipated 
some such result, that you would always have a home 
with your sister, but that is swept away now, and you 
see the whole position." 

" And your letter tells him of my refusal ? ** she 
asked, steadily, and with fixed earnestness. 

*' Tes. I put him off till to-morrow, to gain one 
more clearnight" 
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She hesitated a moment longer, then took up the 
letter, and tore it in two. 

" We won't send it," she said. 

A sadden flash of eager joy crossed her &ther's 
anxioas face, and he caaght her hand. 

** God bless yoa, my own darling child 1 " 

Her lip quivered, she saw he fancied she was 
resolved on making the whole sacrifice, and was 
ah*eady thanking her I 

" I will see this man myself, father," she said, 
gently; "there may be other remedies than this 
violent one which will serve as welL At any rate 
there is no need of hurry." 

He let her hand fall with the coldness of disap- 
pointment 

"But I have your promise, Charlotte, if I do not 
go to-night?" 

"If nothing else will serve," she said, wearily, 
" you have." 

"It is a poor return, my dear, for all the long 
years I have loved and cared for you." 

" If I promise more to-night, sir, I may repent it 
in the morning. Good-night" 

She leant over his chair and kissed him, and then 
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turned away that he might not see the tears gathering 
fast in her eyes. 

" It is very late, papa," she said, using the childish 
name for the first time that night, ** and mamma will 
be wondering. Good-night" 

He opened the door for her with his old courtesy, 
and she went out into the dark hall, shading the 
candle with her hand, lest the light should flash 
on the glass panes in Mr. Crotty's bedroom door 
and wake him, and so wended her way upstairs. 
Once more in her own room, she set down the candle 
and took up her old place by the window, looking 
over the curtain at a little light glimmering in the 
distance. It was at the cottage where Mr. St. Lo 
lodged, and poor Charlotte looked at it even more 
sadly than usual to-night. 

" God bless him I " she said, with a tender smile, 
as she dropped the curtain again; she thought she 
had almost forfeited her right to watch that little 
twinkling light after giving the half-promise down- 
stairs. 

She was up early the next morning, and had been 
sitting dressed at the toilet table more than an hour 
before the breakfast bell rang. But she did not go 
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gvn ; she dreaded meeting Mr. Mullens, and being 

alhmged to make good her boast of ^^ talking to 

ja.** What could she have to say when she knew 

JgoeLj anything of the real facts of the case, and 

m the secret on which the threat rested was a 

jpkaj to her ? She was in no position to argue 

matter fairly with him, much less succeed where 

r. £ither had failed. Looked at with the cooler 

dt of morning thoughts, there seemed to be 

for it but compliance, providing that Mr. 

^uBbnB could not be tempted by money. Was it 

Nonary that she must act in the matter alone, and 

" ask even Mr. Crotty's advice ? It seemed doubly 

^d that the sacrifice required of her must be made 

^oat knowing why she was called upon to make 

l^d which perhaps, when she did learn it, would ii^ 

* way seem to necessitate such a violent remedy. 

■% recalled the intense horror with which she had 

i%ped her father just as he was on the point of 

Aug her; could she have mistaken that terrible 

fvd ? It made her shudder still to whisper it to 

tsdf, and picture its meaning. Transportation! 

0tBt was the frightful crime that had been enacted 

l^bygone years, and that now threatened to break up ^^^ 

r 
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their home^ and reveal the skeleton that had larked 
in it. Heaven only knew for how long, to its unsus- 
pecting inmates? How could she associate her kind 
father with crime ? Was it this man himself that 
had been wronged, or was he merely an instrument 
for bringing justice upon them, requiring a bribe 
to silence him ? If that were the case it would only 
be conniving at still further crime, and deferring,- 
perhaps scarcely for any length of time, a Nemesis 
that might still fall upon them, at any time and from 
any quarter. If they were so completely in this man's 
power, there would never be any end to his demands, 
his threat would hold good for all future time as for 
then, and the secret might get into other hands, and 
the punishment come even after the sacrifice had 
Jbeen made. 

The more Charlotte argued, the more bewildered 
she grew, and the more incredulous as to any effort 
on her part or any one else's being competent to 
effect any good in such a case; but, when at [last 
summoned to make tea downstairs, she went with the 
calm resolve that her first move in the matter should 
be to demand a full explanation. 

Her father and Mr. Mullens were not at break- 
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fast^ but the former met her as she crossed the 
hall. 

" We shall be in the study after dinner, my dear, 
if you will come," Mr. Orombie said. 

There was to be no reprieve, then, no time for pre- 
paration or thought. Charlotte simply nodded, and her 
father went out ; they avoided each other by mutual 
consent. Her business was no longer with him — ^it had 
passed out of his hands into those of Mr. Mullens. 

According to invitation, Mr. St. Lo came to dinner 
that day, for the first time for several months, and 
spent a long morning rambling about the grounds 
with Mr. Crotty. Poor Charlotte thought he had 
never seemed kinder or more cordial. The unhappy 
affair at the Grange had only drawn them more 
closely together, and Harry had grown used to 
come to little Char for counsel. The girl thought 
bitterly how she herself was breaking up this con- 
fidence, and, now that she had a secret and was in 
trouble, dared not ask his advice. Even supposing 
her father would not have objected, she would still 
have shrunk fi*om consulting Harry here; her 
matrimonial plans were not a subject she would 
care to discuss freely with Mr. St Lo : she remem- 
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bered that he once enlarged upon such communica- 
tions being the usual stratagems with fashionable 
marriageable young ladies when s^ suitor was found 
to be reluctant — though, to do St Lo justice, he 
would never have thought of anything of the kind 
in connection with her, and it is not improbable he 
would have been very glad, if, on that particular 
morning, she had afiTorded him any chance of showing 
her the true state of his mind ; he had no longer any 
reason for staying at Lakemouth on Mr. Telford's 
account, and had only his own little affair to settla 
But Charlotte kept resolutely at her uncle's side 
all the morning, and declined to take the stroll that 
Mr. St. Lo proposed immediately before dinner, 
which refusal only made Harry smile ominously 
to himself — there was so little chance of anything 
coming between him and Charley, that a few hours 
more or less could make no difference, and he took 
Mrs. Crombie to dinner in high spirits and perfect 
good-humour. Charlotte sat steadily through the 
meal, without daring to glance once at her father, 
but successfully restraining all show of agitation. 
She had made up her mind, and would go through 
the ordeal. 
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It was by no means the invariable custom for the 
gentlemen to sit long over their wine after the ladies 
had left them ; Mr. Crotty generally retired with the 
Times into his private snuggery after his fourth 
glass of port, and slept till tea-time, and Mr. 
Crombie would take his guests for a stroll through 
the grounds. On that particular day, however, 
St. Lo^having never overcome his dislike to Mr. 
Mullens — ^followed the ladies very shortly into the 
drawing-room, and Charlotte, listening acutely, heard 
her father and Mr. Mullens cross the hall directly 
afterwards towards the study, and knew that the time 
was come. 

Her moth^ and Harry were sitting at the fire, 
carrying on a little sharply-spoken badinage about 
Fido's right to occupy the very centre of the rug, 
and she left her place at the window, and went out, 
trying to go as though her errand were a common- 
place one. The study door was left a little open, as 
if in expectation of her coming, and, with a desperate 
courage that could allow itself no hesitation, she 
pushed it open and went in. 

The candles were already lit in the study, and 
a decanter of wine in a little nest of fine-stemmed 
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glasses stood on the table. ' Mr. Crombie occupied 
his usual arm-chair, and his ex-clerk sat near. 
Charlotte, at once the culprit and judge, declined the 
chair placed for her, and stood near- the chimney- 
piece directly under the lights. She waited for one 
of the others to begin, and Mr. Mullens took the 
office. 

" I am led to believe. Miss Crombie, that you have 
been formally enlightened as to the exact reason for 
our meeting here this evening, and that it will be 
superfluous to go over the old ground ? ^ 

He waited for an answer, and Charlotte made it as 
terse as possible. 

*^ Having, then, become acquainted with the utmost 
extent of my fondest ambition, may I ask if you have 
considered your answer? " 

She looked aside quickly at the lawyer. 

" Has my father told you nothing, then ? ** she 
asked. 

Mr. Crombie shrugged his shoulders, depre- 
catingly. 

" Your father simply informed me of your wish 
to speak to me yourself, rather than make binri the 
bearer of your answer,** pursued Mr. Mullens. 
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'^ Ladies generally like briDging agreeable, news ; 
may I hope you are no exception ? ** 

'^Mr. Mullens^ this is no question of like or 
dislike,** said Charlotte, gravely. " You have made 
use of some threat against my father to force my 
acceptance of your offer, and before I either say yes 
or no, I want to know what this threat is." 

**My dear child," interrupted her father, "I 
thought you promised me your compliance uncon- 
ditionally." 

"It is only fair I should know," entreated the 
girl ; she wished her father would not interfere — her 
contempt and aversion to Mullens allowed her to 
address him with perfect composure, but she felt 
it would break down if called upon to argue with 
her father. 

" I have no interest in keeping the knowledge from 
you. Miss Crombie; my only consideration is for 
your happiness, and I do n(^ think that that will be 
very much increased by knowing that your father 
has placed himself in a position to merit almost the 
strongest punishment the law can inflict" 

"It's a liel" broke out the lawyer, vehemently. 
" You know as well as I do that it is a miserable 
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story trumped up to extort money from me, without 
a shadow of truth in it" 

"Why don't you resist it, then?" sneered Mr. 
Mullens. "You have had time enough to think 
about it since I first came." 

Why not, indeed ? The lawyer writhed helplessly 
under the insolence of his former servant, and looked 
imploringly at his daughter. 

*^ For God's sake, spare me ! " he said, in a broken 
voice ; " I have had enough of trouble lately to break 
any man." 

Mr. Mullens sat back in his chair and hummed an 
operatic air; he thought his imitation came very 
close upon the great Macchiavelli when he assumed 
supreme indifference at anxious times, and fancied 
that the sickly attempt at a triumphant smile which 
played over his face was perfectly Satanic. 

Charlotte turned desperately to him; she wanted 
the interview ended, and yet felt that as yet nothing 
had advanced. 

" Will money do nothing?" she exclaimed. ^* Why 
not name the price of this wretched secret, and leav6 
us in peace?" 

" I did name it. Miss Charlotte, when I demanded 
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your hand. All is fair in love and war, they say, 
and now that it lies in my power, why shouldn't I 
try to realize the greatest hope of my life? I once 
thought to get my end by fair straightforward 
means ; but what you would have considered a com- 
pliment from any other man would have been an 
insult coming from me, a poor clerk. But even 
clerks have feelings. Driving an eternal quill for 
a master's benefit doesn't quite kill a man's soul, 
though it does its best, and I was determined, if 
ever any chance gave me a hold on your father, 
that the bribe I would exact should be yourself. 
The time has come, and I have carried out my 
resolution. Will you marry me, or see your father 
stand in a felon's dock, a dishonoured man?" 

Again the lawyer turned uneasily, and set his 
teeth in impotent rage ; like many other weak men, 
it wounded him to the quick to hear his crime 
spoken of. 

" What harm have I ever done you," asked 
Charlotte, "that you should make me pay this 
penalty?" 

"Excuse me if I can't see the hardship. I am 
not a brute who will ill-use his wife, to satisfy a 
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grudge he may liave had against her before mar- 
riage. I shall be at once devoted and domestic^ 
the summit of my earthly hopes will be attained; 
and Ihough I may not ape at the eccentricities of 
Mr. St. Lo," added Mullens^ with savage signifi- 
cance, *^ I trust my wife will never blush for me.** 

His wife I How patly it came, as though it were 
already determined on and arranged. 

^Mr. Mullens, I am rich: imything that I have 
shall be freely given to save my father from this 
disgrace; surely money will do something; if it 
will not tempt you, and you are left to do the worst 
you threaten, it may save him still. Father, is it 
quite necessary that we sit still and be dictated to 
without making one effort; surely something can 
be done 1 " 

" You see you had better have let me loosen the 
bag string," remarked Mr. Mullens to Mr. Crombie. 

The lawyer roused himself. 

" Your fortune itself lies at his command ; nothing 
will be left us," he said, feebly. 

" My fortune 1 " exclaimed Charlotte, suddenly 
enlightened. " Is that connected with it, too ? Is 
that the mystery, and isn't it rightftdly mine ? 
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Didn't mj aunt leave it to me^ and was there any 
other will ? We were all surprised when it came 
to me^ you remember^ fiither^ the morning of the 
funeral " 

She stopped short; Mr. Crombie had laid his 
head on the table with a moan^ and she went to him. 

''There is nothing to fear in all this^" she said, 
exultingly. ''If this is the secret, no harm can 
come to you, dear father. If the money is not 
mine, it is Harry's: there is no one else, you know, 
and we all thought he would have it There has 
been some mistake, and it must be explained to him ; 
he will be very patient, and will bear no malice to 
us for this little misunderstanding." 

The lawyer looked up surprised, and Mr. Mullens 
was rather aghast; perhaps, after all, he had trusted 
too much to his own view of human nature, and 
the fear of losing this money would not give him 
such a very strong hold on the girl as he had 
£EUicied. He could have no estimate of the ecstasy 
of pleasure that the giving up of this money to 
St Lo would cause her ; after having been made 
the unwilling instrument of ftdfilling the injustice 
done against him, poor Charlotte thought she could 
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have no greater happiness on earth than to be the 
means of right being done to him, and would for 
the future concentrate all her energies towards 
proving it his. What other pleasure that this 
money could give her would be so deep and so 
lasting as this ? 

" My dear father," she repeated, hopefully, as she 
bent over him, ** it will all be right now." 

"Money is not passed over so easily now to one 
and now to the other as young ladies think," said 
Mr. Mullens. " It is all very well to talk of giving 
this up, but Mr. St. Lo must first produce posi- 
tive proofs of his right to it, and those, thanks to 
your father's admirable foresight, are fortunately 
destroyed." 

The lawyer started up with a terrible imprecation. 

** If you dare to repeat that infamous lie ^" 

"Poohl we don't admit a man into our house, 
bribe him, and suffer ourselves to be dictated to 
by him, without he has a tale against us that is 
something else besides a lie. Look at the case 
fairly again, and you will see that there is no way 
out of it but the one I propose, in spite of the 
mare's-nest that Miss Charlotte has just found, and 
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is crowing over. Even if you put the case into 
St Lo's hand^ and he should consent, in considera- 
tion of your disinterestedness, to overlook every- 
thing else, are you prepared to replace the various 
large sums which during your trusteeship you have 
appropriated for your own use ? " 

** He shan't have the money 1 " cried the lawyer, 
with weak vehemence. " Am I to be beggared by 
my own child? If this St. Lo takes this money, 
what is to become of us? Are we to be ruined 
because a young jackanapes chooses to consider 
his relationship was a firmer tie upon his aunt than 
our care and attention. No proof exists that the 
fortune is not ours ; it is ours ; the second will was 
never found; it was destroyed during her lifetime. 
Let St Lo know what he likes, and do what he 
can, we are not a&aid of him I " 

" Bravo, bravo 1 " cried Mullens, admiringly. 
"Stick to that through thick and thin, and we 
shall win yet** 

"You forget, Mr. Mullens, that this money is 
mine I " said Charlotte, in a calm, steady voice ; her 
face was quite pale, but there was the old look of 
fixed resolution on it 
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" Well, and you are mine or will be ; all the same 
thing," imd the man, excited with wine and flashed 
with what he fancied was approaching success, made 
a movement towards her with outstretched arms. 
" You are very good. Miss Char, but you are still 
human, and you can't sacrifice this fortune to a mere 
chimerical idea, imd ruin your father At the same 
time. Do you see what a merry party we three 
shall always make, with our little secret, and our 
little plans?" 

Charlotte recoiled from him, and, drawing nearer 
her father, laid her hand upon his arm. 

" Mr. St. Lo is in the house, father, now ; 1^ 
me call him in and settle all this at once. The 
money is either his, or not; and if not his, you 
may be sure he will not take it," the girl said 
imploringly. 

" On my soul, Charlotte, I tell you that it is not I 
That the second will giving it to him was not to be 
found at his aunt's deatL" 

" Then what threat can be held over you? Why 
should he not know it all ? " 

^^ Simply because I am in the matter. Miss 
Crombie," interrupted Mr. Mullens, ^^ and I can show 
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that Miss Crotty a few hoars before her death ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with the second will^ and 
which evidence would go very far to give the lie to 
your father's statement that the will was not to be 
found." 

^^ Could it not have been hidden? I see nothing 
in all this that my father need fear." 

'^ Except that it goes to show that he destroyed it^ 
so as to be able to act upon the first — don't deny it, 
Mr. Crombie, it is quite useless — we have had 
enough heroics." 

The lawyer buried lus face in his hands; he 
seemed quite powerless before this man. 

" You see, Charlotte^ there is nothing else for it," 
he muttered. 

'^ Better to be even in Mr. St. Lo's hands than as 
we are," said Charley, bitterly, "he couldn't ask 
harder terms." 

"He would require me to refund what it is 
out of my power to do; besides," added Mr. 
Crombie, impatiently, "it is not his, and he can't 
have it" 

" He must know whether or not. Father, I refuse 
at once and for good to submit to this imposition. 
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and not a shilling of this fortune shall go even to 
make a lesser bribe." 

** What do you mean ? " asked the lawyer, 
startled. 

*' I mean that whatever mystery there is here, and 
on which this infamous threat is based, I will have 
it out I can't think that, if this fortune is Mr. 
Si Lo's, he will make us suffer for what was done 
in ignorance; but, however that may be, it can't 
alter what is right, and if you, father, will not do 
this, I must myself and at once." 

She moved towards the door, when Mullens stepped 
forward, and placed his back against it 

"You forget that I have to be consulted in the 
matter," he said, between his teeth ; the manner in 
which Charlotte chose to overlook him and his threat 
was too much even for his equanimity, and he was 
as nearly in a passion as it was possible for him to be. 

Charlotte reared her head haughtily, — 

« I don't see why?" 

"You cannot suppose that I will allow it to pass 
through my fingers in this way," he said, huskily, 
and with his face growing paler ; " I am no boy to 
be put aside as though my plans were a mere 
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caprice. I have not come and charged your father. 
Miss Charlotte, with this, lightly, or without thought, 
and you cannot suppose that I will be shifted 
off my ground lightly, and thrown aside even for 
your will." 

He looked almost dangerous, his lips were 
trembling, and the words came out as though from 
a dry, hoarse throat ; Charlotte, never deficient ip 
physical courage, stood with her figure drawii to its 
fullest height, and her grave, earnest face regarding 
him scornfully; she felt it to be very nearly a triumph. 

**I came here," Mullens went on, "with the 
determination to win one prize and nothing else ; I 
had set my mind on that one possession years ago, and 
the moment I felt myself in a position to demand some 
reward, I asked for that. It seems that you. Miss 
Charlotte, are determined I shall not have it." 

"If you mean myself," she said, with a quick 
flush rising to her pale face, and as quickly sub- 
siding, — ^^ I am." 

" You prefer to see your father disgraced, and be 
yourself impoverished, rather than give me what I 
ask, and what I have worked for ? " 

" I prefer to manage it my own way, and to trust 
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a little more to the honesty of those about me^ in* 
clading my father, than to yoru** 

"And you will tell this to St Lo ? " 

"Certainly." 

" And if he claims this money, you will give it 
to him?" 

"Instantly." 

'^ I tell you again that he can make no legal claim ; 
the document is destroyed, and there was nothing but 
a few words between one and the other to prove or 
to hint at anything beyond. If your dislike to me 
personally is so great that you prefer sacrificing your 
fortune rather than obeying your father in the 
matter, will you consent to keep it, and pay me a 
smaller, to me an immeasurably smaller, sum for my 
silence ? " 

"What do you mean?*' asked Charlotte; she 
knew her father, sitting in the chair behind^ had 
raised his head, imd was listening. 

" Will you keep this money, save your father all 
disgrace and fiirther misery, and ensure my eternal 
silence with five thousand pounds ? " 

Mr. Crombie started up, and came to his daughter^ 
clutching her arm eagerly. 
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"Close with him, my darling, close it at <Mice, 
don't hesitate a moment; we can well spare the 
money, and let us be rid of him, and breathe 
freely once more. For God's sake, don't let this 
slip!" 

Had the fortune been his, that trembling, eager 
right hand would have signed the cheque at once. 

*^ Your father's own manner shows how great the 
chance is. Miss Charlotte," pursued Mullens, still 
addressing her, "I withdraw my claim — ^it has 
almost amounted to that, or seemed to do lately — 
upon you and a large income, and simply demand 
a small, moderate sum as a recomp^ise for allowing 
you to retain this fortune unquestioned." 

** But, by your own showing, Mr. MuII^qs," said 
Charlotte, raising her eyes to his face, steadfastly, 
** if I were to pay this demand — not, God knows, on 
my own account, but my father's — I should be doing 
it with money not legally my own? " 

" It is yours until legally proved not" 

** And who can prove this ? " 

" No one but myself." 

"Then it shall be proved," said Charlotte, with 
quick decision. 
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The lawyer hurried back, with a half stifled cry, 
and Charlotte set her teeth upon her under lip: it 
was getting almost more than she could bear. 

" What, against your father ? " 

She did not answer for the moment — the words 
would nol come readily. 

** The right must be done, whoever suffers for it,* 
she said, at last 

"You do not believe that St. Lo will prosecute the 
inquiry ? " 

" He cannot be harder on us than you have beeu," 
returned Charlotte, wearily. *' Will you let me pass 
now, Mr. Mullens ? it is no good discussing further." 

"And you mean to throw me over entirely, 
then ? " he asked, under his breath. 

Again the steady, truthful eyes met his. 

"I certainly can never lend myself to such a 
scheme," she said, softening her reply; her aniuiosity 
was fading away now that she fancied him defeated. 

" Give me one moment more before you go,** said 
Mr. Mullens, with some agitation, and all the 
Macchiavellism vanishing from him in an instant. " K 
you are determined to serve me so shabbily, it is clear 
that I must get my pay elsewhere ; you are grounding 
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your decision on the conviction that, the second will 
being destroyed, nothing can be proved that can 
render the first invalid; but you must remember that 
the same resources of proof that were offered to you 
on your side, become, on your rejection, the forces of 
your enemy ; and, even supposing that Mr. St. Lo will 
give nothing for the information I shall offer him, I 
shall at least have satisfied my own revenge." 

" You must do your worst, Mr. Mullens." 

" And this is your final decision ? " 

'' It is." 

He made way for her, and she went out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ST. LO V. MULLENS. 



Charlotte went straight from the study to the 
drawing-room. The tea was abreadj laid on the 
table; the large family urn was singing on its 
standi and the light of the lamp fell cheerfuUj 
upon the white china and silver^ with the blue table- 
cloth for a dark setting. The housemaid was closing 
the shutters^ and drawing the curtains over them; 
this done, she added a little coal to the already 
blazing fire, and retired. 

Mr. St Lo had been walking to and fro, up 
and down the long room ; he stopped when Char- 
lotte entered, and came to the fire. There were 
only the two in the room; Mrs. Crombie was up- 
stairs. Should he speak now, or should he get over 
his business with the lawyer first? He had been 
expecting an interview all the afternoon, and had 
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half grown to suspect I119 host's reason for the 
relnctance he seemed to show in keeping his engage- 
ment But while he was still hesitating, Charlotte 
had begun her address the moment the servant 
closed the door; utterly without preparation, she 
rushed into the subject at once ; the late conflict had 
given her courage. 

" Mr. St L09 1 have been talking all the afternoon 
on a subject so nearly concerning you, that I think 
you, in justice, ought to be made aware of it. You 
remember when you first came, going with me to 
Miss Crotty's cottage — ^you remember that you after- 
wards saw her many times, and that at last we all 
thought she had changed her mind as regarded 
making me her heir, and would alter her will in 
your favour?" 

Mr. St. Lo stared, and for the instant did not 
answer ; presently, however, he gave a slow assent 

" You were surprised, too — we were all surprised 
when we found at her death that she had not appa- 
rently made any alteration," Char resumed, in a 
lower voice. " We had all so thoroughly expected 
it, that to find it as it was, seemed a disappointment 
even to me." 

VOL. n. 36 
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How thoroughly he believed her when she said 
it ; he would have laughed at such a sentiment in 
any one else, but here it only answered fully to 
his own observation. Charlotte's task was getting 
more difficult, the first excitement was fading away, 
and she was beginning to feel the real embarrass- 
ment of her position. 

"It has only just come to my knowledge that 
there was a second will made, leaving the fortune 
to you, and Miss Crotty within a few hours of her 
death expressed her satisfaction of the same, saying 
she had done her best to repair the greatest injury 
ofherUfe " 

" Which was her injustice to my mother,** broke 
in Harry, excitedly. 

" It is supposed so ; yes, it must have been, though 
I did not think of it at the time." 

" And who has told you all this ? " 

"It has come to me wretchedly enough," said 
the girl, with a dark flush on her face, as she 
thought of the would-be imposed conditions relative 
to that knowledge. "Mr. Mullens, my father's 
clerk, was, it seems, a witness to this second will, 
and on hearing that the first had been acted on, 
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came here to charge my father with the fraudulent 
destruction of the second^ and has held this threat 
over him ever since." 

" So it was this that brought that fellow here, 
was it?" Harry said, with a smile; he exhibited 
none of the signs of surprise that Char had expected, 
and seemed to have been aware of all this before. 

"At last Mr. Mullens named the price to be 
paid for his secrecy," Charlotte hurried on, "and 
while this was being pressed upon me, I came to 
a knowledge of the position, and felt that the only 
course to pursue was to be frank with you." 

" But, Charley, why was your father afraid of this 
man — sufiQciently so, at least, to admit him into the 
house again?" 

She looked up at him without speaking, and 
he saw expressed in her face the doubt of her father's 
innocence ; she could not help it. 

"He was so much in debt; the temptation was 
so great," she said, slowly. "Oh, Mr. St. Lo, if 
this is proved ; nay, if we even feel it is morally 
right, and this fortune passes to you, don't press 
bard on my father ; don't prosecute him as — as you 
may have the power to do 1 He has used some of 

36—2 
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the money that was in hand^ he had fall control 
over it^ hut for God's sake don't press for repaj- 
ment ; it isn't for myself I ask^ but he h old^ and 
tronble has been very heavy on him^ and it is 
I that will have brought this on him. Yon know 
I don't care for the money, and that it is very, very 
freely yours, but it — it will kill my father." 

She fairly sobbed out the last sentence, and hid 
her face in her hands ; her whole frame was heaying 
with passionate sobs, and she was paying the penally 
of her recent excitement. 

Mr. St Lo took her in his arms, and tried to cahn 
her, but at first he himself could not speak, and his 
eyes ghstened. 

" My darling," he broke out, tremulously, " there 
must be no question of division between you and me. 
Whatever I have is yours a thousand times over." 

The girl almost started from him, and a wild 
tearful face, subduing its emotion in an instant, 
confronted him. 

" Can't you love me, Charley ? " 

" Love — ^you ? " faltered the girl. 

'^I haven't been very loverlike, perhaps. Char," 
Harry said, with a tender smile. " I dare say you 
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have sometimes thought me capricious and unkind, 
but my love for my darling girl has never faltered. 
It has grovm upon me^ Charley : you were almost 
a child when I first came^ and for a long time 
now I have been yours, heart and soul." 

Poor little Char I with all her doubts put at rest, 
and the fondest hope she had ever cherished, fulfilled I 
Grreat happiness coming unexpectedly stuns like 
great pain, and she was too bewildered to speak; 
but she nestled back to Harry's arms, and hid her 
face, as though all trouble and sorrow were over 
now, and she could abandon herself to the new 
strange pleasure of hearing his fond words. But 
the immensity of Harry's condescension awed her 
still, and she interrupted him presently. ^ 

''But, Mr. St. Lo, you can't really care for 
me ^" 

'' Do you know that I love you a hundred times 
better than you love me ? " 

''Ah, that can't be." 

"Shall I tell you how this feeling has been 
growing for months, and how more than once I 
thought I would go away, and break through the 
tie that was quietly forming itself between us, and 
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that when I went, there seemed to have fallen a 
great blank on my life ; I had left something behind 
that was part of me, and that wanted to draw me 
back to it, whether I would or no. I have kept 
away from you, Charley, but they have been very 
wretched days sometimes; and the light in my 
cottage window that you fancied was the ' midnight 
oil' burnt in study, was far more often lighting 
a remorseful discontented man over his solitary 
broodings.'' 

" I know that little light very, very welL" 

" Has my dear girl watched it sometimes ? " 

She tried to tell him how often and how long, and 
at times how unhappily. 

"It might have been a little beacon of hope to 
me," she filtered out, **if I had known you cared 
for me." 

" Up to last autumn, Charley, I was only waiting 
to know the contents of my aunt's will, before I told 
you; but as it turned out, I was obliged to keep 
back." 

"Why?" 

" You were an heiress, and I was a poor man." 

" And that is altered now ? " 
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'^ Yes, it has been ever since we paid that last visit 
to my aunt's cottage in the spring. Do you re- 
member that?" 

" When you threatened to go away ? " 

"Yes, and we searched the old ebony cheat that 
had been put away at the top of the cellar steps, 
after she had taken to her bed." 

"For your mother's letters?" 

** I found something else there ; don't you remem- 
ber my asking you not to mention an official looking 
document ^ 

**Yes, yes," cried Charlotte, eagerly; "you pro- 
mised to tell me what it was, and you never 
did." 

" It was my aunt's second will." 

"Thank God I" broke out Charlotte, exultingly. 
" It was never destroyed, then, and my father is out 
of that man's power." 

"But you forget this will passes over all the 
property to me." 

"Do I?" laughed Charley; "don't you think 

that it will make me ten times happier to " 

she stopped short, with a confused blush; the new 
position in which she stood to Mr. St Lo had not yet 
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lost its strangeness, and the loving little speecli was 
not concluded. It was easier to talk on business 
matters, and Charlotte fell back on those. '^ Bat, 
Mr. St. Lo, why not have produced this will at 
once when you found it ? ** 

'^ Charley, do you remember my old crotchet about 
marrying for money? Until that morning, when 
something in your manner betrayed yon, I hardly 
knew what, it never struck me that you could care 
for me; I had been such a tyrant and a plague to 
my dear girl, but the moment that occurred to me 
as possible, I was determined that if ever you could 
love me, it should be not only as a poor man, but 
in spite of the slights that it has pleased your father 
to show to me from time to time. Besides, Char, 
other things were working towards a rapid end at 
that time; your sister was getting more deeply in- 
volved, and I did not want the two troubles to fall 
too nearly together: even putting aside my disin- 
clination to supersede you.** 

Charlotte was sileni How strange it seemed that all 
this love, and care, and thought, had been bestowed 
on her, when she had thought herself so friendless 
and lonely I What had she ever done to deserve it? 
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What ftct in her past life had merited such a 
reward as this love? How could she ever suffi- 
ciently repay it? Had she been alone she thought 
she would have &llen on her knees, and sent a 
gratefid prayer to Heaven for having been spared 
the terrible life that might have been hers, if 
nothing had been told. 

" Shall we go and speak to my father," she asked, 
presently, "I want to tell him that you have the 
wiU." 

Harry assented, but before they went, he had 
taken a long tender kiss ; he put back her curls with 
both hands, and looked down into her up-turned face ; 
a great emotion seemed to move hinu 

^^My noble girl I" he said. "God bless you. 
Char, for trusting me I " 

The lawyer and Mr. Mullens were still in the 
study ; they had scarcely spoken since Charlotte left 
them; one or two sharp sentences had been 
exchanged, each charging the other with having 
broken faith and brought on ttus unwelcome sequel, 
but ihey felt too well that the matter was no longer 
between them, to waste much time in reproaches. It 
was most probably in other hands by this time, and 
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both persecutor and victim, suddenly released fix)m 
those positions, were considering how they should best 
attain their ends as against the mutual enemy. 

Even Mr. Crombie's attitude was a careftil study, 
as he leant forward in his chair, with his head bent 
low, and his hand hanging listlessly below his knees: 
he expressed at once a broken-down despondency 
and powerless despair ; all his life he had depended 
upon effect, till it had become a habit with him, 
and he depended on it now. Harry St Lo could 
scarcely proceed against one already so thoroughly 
beaten. 

But Mr. Mullens having no such sentiment to rely 
on, and very well knowing that unless he could prove 
himself indispensable to one side or the other, he 
would be imceremoniously dismissed, he fancied he 
saw his way even yet. 

^'Notto what I bid for," thought he, "I missed 
my point there by flying a little too high, and had 
better have taken a modest bribe ; but St Lo can 
prove nothing without me, and must of course pay.** 

Mr. St Lo came in, and Charlotte stole softly to 
her father. 

*^Mr. Crombie," began Harry, with his usual 
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Straightforward address, *^your daughter has told 
me of the doubt that has been thrown upon the 
legality of my aunt's will. Am I to believe that 
there was another, transferring the property to me?" 

The lawyer looked up feebly. 

" Yes, a later one." 

" Which at my aunt's death was missing?" 

"Yes." 

'^ Excuse the interruption," insinuated Mr. Mullens, 
politely, " I have every reason to believe that it was 
destroyed." 

Harry turned round sharply. 

« And by whom?" 

" The person who first had access to the desk after 
Miss Crotty's death, and whose interest it was to 
destroy it" 

" How do you know this?" 

" I can produce proofs." 

The lawyer rose, drawing himself to his full 
height, and, speaking impressively, he said, — 

" I am getting an old man, Mr. St Lo ; I have 
had heavy troubles of late, but there is at least too 
much vigour left me still to sit down contentedly and 
hear that lie pass unreiuted. I am the person to 
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whom that man points. I opened the papers, and 
searched the desk^ and> as I hope for eternal mercy, 
I solemnly swear that the second will was nowhere 
Tx) be found.'' 

^^Mr. Grombie, I believe you. Let ns shake 
hands." 

*'But, I say, St Lo," broke in Mr. Mullens, "my 
proofs to the contrary " 

'^ I don't know what proofe you may have of its 
destruction, Mr. Mullens; but my best proof of its 
actual existence is that the will itself, bequeathing to 
me the greater portion of Miss Crotty^s property, 
is at the present moment in my lawyer's hands." 

Mr. Mullens shrank back from Harry's steady gaze. 
Was it a trick ? Could he have been so deceived ? 

*' If you need positive proof, I shall be happy to 
give so scrupulous a witness my solicitor's address, to 
whom all fiirther inquiries must be made." 

" Upon my soul, Mr. St Lo, I give you my word 
that I positively believed Crombie had destroyed it," 
said Mullens. 

*^You villain I" burst out the lawyer, "to come 
and rob me of my peace of mind, to destroy my 
character, and try to cheat my daughter " 
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'*Come, come^ I say, do it civilly while you're 
about it, old fellow ; you don't come out with very 
flying colours that I can see I How about the back 
rents and the trusteeship, and the cash in hand, eh ? 
Not quite legal, was it? We call it fraudulent 
trusteeship in our lingo, but I suppose here it is a 
loan minus any security ? " 

** I can only trust to Mr, St Lo's sense of justice," 
replied the Uwyer, mildly; "he knows how 1 was 
placed, and that the generosity of my daughter 
allowed me to anticipate matters a little." 

"I don't see how that can alter it legally," pro- 
tested Mullens. 

" I leave it in Mr. St Lo's hand with perfect trust 
and faith." 

Harry bit his lip : it made his cheek flush to have 
this man — a few months since so indifferent and 
arrogant— deferring cringingly to him. Harry's own 
straightforward, independent nature instinctively 
recoiled from the exhibition, even while it pleased 
his savage humour. 

" You may be curious to know how and when I 
found this document, Mr. Crombie?" he said. "Early 
this year, when I thought of returning to town, your 
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daughter and I went over my deceased aunt's cottage^ 
and in searching for some old letters of my mother's, 
I found the will." 

Mr. Crombie could not restrain an angry glance 
at poor Charlotte; so^ after all^ she had been the 
real reason of his ruin ; if she had never disobeyed 

him by taking St. Lo to the cottage . Of course 

Mr. Crombie's moral sense of right must make him 
rejoice that the rightful heir had got the property 
at last^ but he could not help the thought that flashed 
across him when he saw the little chance on which 
his fortunes had hung. 

" Your word is sufficient/' said the lawyer, mag- 
nanimously, "and my daughter and I must stand 
aside for your superior claims." 

Charlotte glanced mischievously at St. Lo. Would 
he tell him the rest ? 

Harry hesitated for a moment, and then decided 
to defer the other important communication. 

*^I shall be glad if I can see you to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Crombie, when, no doubt, we shall 
be able to settle matters satisfactorily. Good 
evening." 

He offered his hand to the lawyer. Mr. Crombie, 
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convinced that it was too late for him to move in the 
matter that same nighty grasped the proffered hand 
fervently, and made the engagement. 

Charlotte followed St Lo into the hall; the 
drawing-room door was still open, and they could 
see Mrs. Grombie sitting patiently at the neglected 
tea-table. 

"Are you young people going to have any tea 
to-night ? " she asked, turning round in her chair. 

" Not any for me to-night, thank you." 

"Come and speak to mamma first," whispered 
Charlotte. 

Harry laughed, and went in. 

**Mrs. Crombie," said he, with mock gravity, 
"I have just put a very serious question to your 
daughter, and she, like an obedient child, refers me 
to you. Will you give your consent ? " 

"What to, Harry?" 

" Better ask Charley." 

They were on either side of her, and the little 
woman turned from one to the other. 

" Do you want some of my plum jam ? " 

No, it was not plum jam. 

"Mamma," said Charlotte, getting behind her 
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mother's chair and obstinatelj refusing to look at 
Harry, " he says he wants to marry me.*' 

Mrs. Crombie turned round with a start 

" To marry you, child ? " 

** Yes ; we don't believe him much, do we ? ** 

Mrs. Crombie didn't know. 

"Do you love my girl, Harry?" she said, with 
some emotion. "After what has happened lately, 
I would rather Charlotte were single all her life 
than " 

"Do you think me a mere fortime hunter, 
madam ? " 

"No, no, Harry, I never did. I know money 
makes no diflference with you ; but you mustn't let 
her suffer for the misfortune that has fidlen on us," 
cried the little woman 5 " you must love her, 
Harry, as she deserves, and cherish and care 
for her, and not let it be a mere bargain of con- 
venience I " 

" Mother, we can trust him." 

And Charlotte knelt down, laying her head on her 
mother's lap. 

" You don't know what he has done for us, mother, 
and what we all owe him." 
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" We are not going to be sentimental— you know 
I never could manage that, Mrs. Crombie — but little 
Charley and I have been quietly loving each other 
for I don't know how long now — ever since we met, 
I suppose — and if you don't object " 

" You want to get married ? " 

" Yes, and finish the ^* great work" between us." 

Mrs. Crombie tried hard not to cry ; she was very 
glad to have Charlotte settled and happy, but she 
owned to Harry that she would rather he had 
left her to her mother, and not come among 
them at all; and the tea got very cold during 
the happy, half tearful conversation, and when Mrs. 
Crombie did remember to pour it out, nobody 
wanted any. But that little explanation and show 
of feeling served to very much alter Mr. St. Lo's 
ideas of justice towards his fixture wife's family, and 
prepared him to adopt very conciliatory measures 
when he should come to terms with Mr. Crombie on 
the following morning. 

" By the way, Charley," said he, as they parted at 
the gate, " in this will of mine, my aunt leaves you 
three thousand pounds." 

"Does she? I am very glad; it will go to- 
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wards repaying you^ sir^ and lessening oar obli- 
gation." 

Harry repaid this saucy remark with becoming 
severity, and threatened a repetition of the infliction. 

" I thought of leaving it to your father when we 
settle to-morrow." 

Charlotte raised the hand that clasped hers to her 
lips; in the full and loving gratitude of her heart 
she paid his generosity that simple homage. 

" No wonder I love you, Harry, when you are so 
good — so much better than I can ever be I " 

On her way back to the house, she met Mr. 
Mullens ; in his hand he carried his Uttle valise. 

*'I am off. Miss Charlotte, you see; no good 
staying when the game's up, and old Crombie's 
changed his note now, and is doing the haughty; 
damned old humbug — beg pardon. Miss Charlotte, 
but you know he is. What I you won't shake hands 
with a poor fellow, whose Uttle plan you have 
spoilt, eh ? Well, if you don't like me, I suppose 
it's best to be honest and say so. Good-by." 
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CHAPTER XL 



SQUARING ACCOUNTS. 



It was not until they were married that St. Lo told 
Charlotte of the sacred request contained in his aunt's 
wilL The ceremony had been quietly performed in 
London^ and they were on their way to the lakes to 
spend the honeymoon. 

Harry looked across at his little wife snugly 
ensconced in the padded chair of the railway carriage ; 
it made him smile to see the dear familiar simple 
face surrounded by matronly mauve silk and velvet 
after the approved bridal-travelling fashion. 

" I was obliged to do it," he said, mischievously. 

Charlotte met his eyes with a shy blush. 

" Obliged to do what? " she asked. 

*' The law had me tight, and there was no help for 
me but to go through it, Chatley." 

" What do you mean, Harry ? " 

37— s 
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St Lo's eyes have a wicked sparkle in them; 
he cannot quite pat aside his old habit of teazing 
her. 

"I mean that I was obliged to marry you, Mrs. 
St Lo." 

*' Obliged to marry me ? " 

^^ Tes ; my respected aunt made it a condition in 
her will ; and if I had refused to take the wife she 
provided for me, I must have forfeited the in- 
heritance." 

" And was — ^was I the wife?" faltered Charlotte. 

** Yes ; I chose the lesser evil, you see." 

She did not know him thoroughly yet; it had 
seemed so strange that he should love her, and 
ever care to marry her, that she hardly dare rely on 
it as yet Was it not a dream, and might not this 
be the chill wakening? The colour in her face faded, 
the look of perfect happiness was gone, and she 
turned her head a little aside. 

" Charlotte, my darling I What is it ? " cried 
Harry, watching her and wondering at the change. 

The little gloved hands clasped and unclasped 
themselves nervously. Harry took them in both his 
own. 
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** My own dear love. My little wife. Char I What 
isit?'' 

She turned her face to his : the earnest, grave eyes 
were filling fast, and her lips quivered. 

*' Is it true — ^what you say, Mr. St. Lo ? Did my 
aunt make — make this a condition ? " 

"My dear, simple little darling I I was only 
ioking. Do you think any condition, or any will, or 
any money in the world, could make a hair^s difference 
to what was the wish and the happiness of my 
Ufe?" 

" But still it was a condition ? ^ 

"No; it was only my fun, Charley; she merely 
expressed a wish to that effect, which I was to carry 
out or not as it pleased me best ; you shall read the 
will, little vanity, and see that it was quite optional 
The old lady must have known of Our love, even 
then. Char; almost before we knew it ourselves. 
Do you remember the old days in the little 
cottage?" 

"I never thought you would care for me, for 
my own sake," Charlotte whispered; her head lay 
on Harry's shoulder, and he clasped her close to 
him. 
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" I do love you, Charlotte, with all my heart and 
all my soul; my love cannot change or fade^ it is 
for all time as it is now ; let come to us what may, 
nothing can alter it ; the devotion and the faith of my 
whole life are unalterably yours." 

When the honeymoon was spent, they did not 
return directly home; St. Lo thought a change of 
scene would do his wife more good than returning 
too soon to the home so inseparably associated with 
the late excitement and trouble. So they went to 
the continent, and it was a very pleasant time : a 
long-drawn-out honeymoon of the most entire love 
and peace. 

And although St Lo and Mr. Grombie had shaken 
hands, there was a certain reserve between them, 
arising from their awkward positions towards each 
other, which made Harry reluctant to settle down 
near his wife's family before time had in some 
measure erased the feeling. When he and the 
lawyer came to squaring up accounts, which prin- 
cipally consisted in the lawyer's giving very loose 
and unsatisfactory memoranda of several large sums 
of money disposed of during his trusteeship, Harry 
wound up the affair by passing over to him, at 
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Charlotte's express wish, the three thousand pounds 
left to her in the second will, and then taking his 
somewhat maimed property out of his father-in- 
law's hands altogether. Careless as he might be 
in other matters^ Harry was rigidly strict in all 
affairs of money^ and the insight he gained into the 
manner in which things had been managed during 
that brief trusteeship, was suflScient to warn him 
against having his affairs in any other care than his 
own. It behoved him as a landed proprietor to 
allow no loose agency to come between him and 
his tenants, and as he intended living near his own 
properly, it hardly seemed likely that he would 
forego the management of it. But Mr. Crombie 
was disappointed; he thought he would; he did 
not think Mr. St. Lo would be able to show the 
decision he had done towards one so nearly related 
to him ; and his previous acquaintance with him not 
having impressed him with his stability on any one 
given purpose or point, it was not to be doubted 
that his trusteeship, if continued, would, under 
such very friendly superintendence as that he had 
anticipated, be still a paying affair. Not that Mr. 
Crombie meant to be dishonest, he would have shrank 
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wiih horror from the imputation; but where such 
good fellowship existed^ as he hoped would exist 
between his son-in-law and himself^ any great 
rigidity as to the settlement of quarterly receipts 
could not very well have been exacted, and Harry 
would have had to be content with what he got, 
without inquiring too closely as to the commission 
taken. 

Perhaps Mr. St. Lo, not being by any means such 
a fool as he sometimes appeared, anticipated all ihis; 
at any rate he took care to leave everything straight 
and in responsible hands before he went abroad; 
and Mr. Crombie, obliged to appear grateful for the 
leniency and generosity shown towards him, gave 
the married pair his fervent blessing, and having 
by this time somewhat recovered from the strain 
which had been on him just previously, ended that 
day with a whitebait dinner at Greenwich with a 
few choice friends, and cried pitifully over his second 
bottle of old port, about the ingratitude and mean- 
ness of his new son-in-law. 

When Mr. St. Lo and his wife returned, they 
took up their abode at a large family mansion, 
situated three miles on the other side of Lakemouth 
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Harbour^ and haying arable and park land to the 
extent of a hundred and fifty acres. It was rather 
a dilapidated old hall^ and gave considerable room 
for Harry's architectaral propensities to exhibit 
themselves, in adding modem improvements with- 
out destroying its antique appearance; but the re- 
sult was accomplished satisfactorily, and a merry 
and very hospitable house-warming was given to some 
of his club friends in the shooting season, at which 
entertainment Charlotte played her part of hostess 
so successfully that many of Harry's bachelor friends 
who had come with the intention of being critical, 
and firmly convinced that he had been victimized, 
took away with them very altered opinions of 
the elegant modest gentlewoman who welcomed 
her husband's guests so cordially, managed his 
household and servants so well, gave them such 
good dinners, and amused them so agreeably at 
the piano after coffee, that they found themselves 
making all sorts of absurd promises about coming 
again, and prolonging their stay in the present 
case. This over, Mr. St Lo went seriously into 
the science of farming : he bought at least a dozen 
theoretical authorities on the subject, read them 
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industriously^ and rejected them allj and finally set 
about farming for himself on an entirely original 
system^ which was to supersede all other systems 
ever practised. He devoted himself more especially 
to the growth of wheat, and, together with Mr. 
Crotty, was trying what extra rich soil would do 
towards enlarging the ear, 

I am very much a&aid that at the end of the 
third year, he cannot look back and see that he 
has made any profit out of his several harvests; 
the farm-servants seem to have known a new hand ; 
and mowers, hay-makers, thrashers, and tillers 
charge him at least a third more than they do 
any one else; but Harry is still hopefiil, and we see 
him this bright June morning, trudging off in his 
straw hat towards the vetches field, firmly convinced 
that he is working very hard. Charlotte stands at 
the gate, watching him go down under the trees, 
with a tender smile on her face. The last three 
years have altered her — she is stouter and more 
matronly ; she is almost handsome, with the sunshine 
playing on her red-brown hair and the fresh colour 
in her face ; happiness is a wonderful beautifier, and 
Charlotte is very happy now. 
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Mr. Telford has promised several times to come 
and see them^ but he has never been down yet^ and 
Harry scarcely presses him when they meet in 
London; he knows he will come when he can brave 
the associations that will renew themselves when he 
again visits the scene of his short married life^ but 
until then even St. Lo dares not hurry him. His 
wife has moved from their old house^ and lives in 
modest seclusion at a neighbouring watering-place; 
her perseverance^ her charity^ and her quiet manner 
have already worked their way against the evil 
opinions that started up thick and fast against her 
two years ago, and people are beginning to think 
that Mr. Telford was a very violent, prejudiced 
man, and that his wife was the victim of a cruel 
misunderstanding. Be that as it may, let us take 
leave of her in all charity and goodwill ; if she has 
done wrong, the thin-lined face, with its grave, 3ad 
eyes, tells us that inwardly, at any rate, she has 
suffered for it 

Mr. Crombie has taken a partner into his pro- 
fession; he is a young man and a stranger, and 
has taken up a temporary residence at Branksome 
Dene; and Mr. Crombie, under the influence of 
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new and ever-recurring difficulties, combined with 
speculations in which the junior is generally in- 
volved, is almost himself again, and, when seated 
at his son-in-law's table, is genial and amusing 
as ever. 

When Mr. St Lo was first settled, old Crotty 
was a constant guest, taking an active part in all 
the improvements, and giving the amateur farmer 
the benefit of his experience on the subject of 
draining and dressing land. The old man said it 
was dull at home, now his little Charley was away, 
and often preferred extending his visit. But though, 
when seated by his nephew's fireside, with the only 
two people in the world towards whom the old man's 
heart ever warmed, he seemed more thoroughly 
at home and at ease than anywhere else, it was 
noticeable that he never made any promise here 
such as he so constantly repeated at home, regarding 
the manner in which he meant to dispose of his 
immense property. Even when in the second year 
there was some discussion as to the christening of 
Mrs. St Lo's baby-boy, the old man distinctly 
objected to stand godfather. 

*' As a matter of duty towards the lad, you should 
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start him in life with a godfather who has the meansj 
if he hasn't the will, of doing something for him," 
said Mr. Crotty to Charlotte, " and my property is 
long since disposed of." 

** But, my dear uncle, there are other reasons for 
choosing you than mere mercenary ones; are old 
ties and affections nothing ? " 

" Much that baby cares for me I No, do as Harry 
wishes, call him after Telford, hell die rich ; and I — 
I — ^you know where all my property has been long 
since willed to." 

But towards the end of the third year, the old 
man's visits have been growing more and more 
scarce; gout keeps him prisoner at home, and his 
physician tells him that the symptoms are threatening. 
So one by one, he has dropped his old active habits, the 
command of farm-servants and household has fallen 
from his fingers, and he has yielded himself up for 
some months now, as an invalid. They are very 
kind to him at Branksome Dene; Mrs. Crombie, 
glad to have some one dependent on her busy care, 
nurses the old man tenderly; the lawyer is full of 
anxious inquiries and solicitations; he is constantly 
entreating that no expense may be spared ; that the 
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patient may not want for anything; that his trouble 
or his wife's may be taken into no consideration 
whatever. He is more than ever deferential in his 
manner to Mr. Grotty ; he lays aside his creaking 
varnished boots when he enters the sick-room; he 
talks in a subdued tone^ and brings all the news- 
papers of the week with his own hand upstairs; 
every morning before he departs for business he 
may be heard questioning his wife on the mat at 
the old man's door, as to how the night has been 
passed, and what delicacies he may send from 
Lakemonth for his delectation; each evening, as 
the doctor descends the stairs after paying his 
visit, the study door invariably opens, and the 
lawyer hurries out, as naturally as if he had not 
been listening for him all the last ten minutes, and 
asks anxiously as to the patient's progress ; his tone 
is deeply sympathetic as he inquires the doctor's 
opinion as to the probability of recovery, and when 
he only receives a doubtful shake of the head in 
reply, and an intimation that the patient is old, and 
too much must not be expected, he looks moumftdly 
resigned. 

At first Mr. Grotty received all these attentions 
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with irritation and ingratitude; he fancied he skw 
the meaning of them, and he would grin with savage 
humour, and clutch the sheets as he lay in bed, 
and heard the soft oily voice asking after his health 
so audibly. He thought he would try doubly hard 
to live, as Mr. Crombie's gentle wish for his re- 
covery fell upon his ear, and he knew it was a 
lie; he wished him dead already, that he might 
reap the rich harvest that he had been sowing for 
the last nine years. But presently becoming more 
composed, and gradually accustomed to these atten- 
tions, the old man managed to take this even in 
good part, and actually went so far at length as to 
joke the lawyer on the subject, when the latter paid 
his obsequious visit, previous to dinner, with the 
Times in his hand. 

" Very nearly all over with me now, eh, Crombie ? 
Not much longer to wait ? Well, well, you will have 
earned it nobly." 

" For God's sake, sir, don't mention it," the lawyer 
would break out, with emotion. ** It is only a slight 
touch " 

"Pooh, pooh, man alive! Think I don't know. 
But you'll have it all when I do go; I've told 
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my nephew not to expect wything; no godfather 
business for me." 

The lawyer laughed heartily at the witty craftiness 
of the concluding remark ; he always had a secret 
sneaking dislike for Mr. St. Lo^ which made him 
enjoy anything against him ; besides it was so utterly 
mercenary to wish to christen his child after the old 
man : when the lawyer pointed this out, even 
Mr. Grotty laughed a feeble echo &om his pillows. 
But was it at poor Harry ? 

In spite of this professed hard-heartedness towards 
them, the patient was never so happy as when his 
young relations came to see him ; until the last he 
begged Char to come every day ; it would not be 
for long now, he said, and the days were so dull and 
lonely. 

** I'm fairly beaten, Charley ; don't tell them 
down-stairs, but I know it's nearly over now ; I'm 
dead beat — dead beat." 

He would lie for hours listening to her simple talk 
about her boy, her home, Harry's farming, and the 
progress he was making in his novel at last ; it was 
all egotistical, perhaps, and seldom went beyond the 
little domestic concerns that were familiar to both 
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alike, but their interest lay within a small circle, and 
the old man cared more to know how the wheat was 
looking, that he had watched them dibble in last 
winter, than other things far more important 

The wheat ripened golden red, and was standing 
in the stubble field drying in the hot noonday sun. 
Charlotte had carried a few of the finest ears to 
the old man, and had sent word to her husband at 
night, that " she had been begged to stay, and might 
not return.** 

Harry was sitting at breakfast in the little morning 
room the following day, the windows were open, and 
the white roses, clustering up the wall, filled the 
room with sweet perfume. Mr. St. Lo bad extended 
his breakfast some time past the usual hour, and was 
deeply intent upon a page of MS. before him. It 
was the first page of the ** great work ; " at his feet, 
in a wicker paper basket, lay some fifty foolscap 
sheets, torn down the middle ; in his wife's absence 
Harry's attendant fiend had gained a great victory 
over him; he 'had destroyed the half volume which 
poor Charley had been so proud of having superin- 
tended, and begun the novel again I 

Presently the little pony-carriage drove up and 
VOL. n. 38 
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Charlotte came in hastily to the breakfast-room ; she 
looked pale and tired^ and the marks of tears were 
on her face. Harry started up. 

**My darling girl, you've been sitting up, and 
making yourself ill ! You know how I wished you 
not to " 

" Harry," said his wife, laying her head upon 
his shoulder, with a fresh burst of tears^ **it is 
all over; your uncle died at six o'clock this 
morning." 

Mr. Crotty was dead. Charlotte and her mother 
had watched him go, and then Mrs. Crombie stole 
out of the warm, dimly-lit room to wake the servants 
and tell her husband. The brightness of the early 
summer's morning was pouring in through the 
corridor windows as the little woman, chill with 
the night's watch, stole along to Mr. Crombie's room. 
He wakened up directly he heard the news^ and 
dressed himself hurriedly ; he tore aside the window- 
curtains in his eager haste to admit the light. It 
was morning, and the old man was dead 1 He was 
so elated, and yet so nervous, he could scarcely 
command himself. After nine long years of patient 
waiting, he was within a few minutes of learning the 
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extent of the wealth which by that patience he had 
earned; he had distanced even relationship in the 
eager struggle, and had ample assurance that the 
old man had left his nephew nothing. There was 
not even suspense to endure : Mr. Crotty had often 
bidden him, when his time should come, to stand 
on no ceremony. ** The moment I am dead, Crombie, 
take my keys from my left-hand coat pocket, and go 
straight to my large iron-bound desk ; don't wait till 
I am in my grave ; it will be all yours, and my 
solicitor, who drew up the will, knows the conditions. 
Everything will be right." 

He remembered the words and repeated them, as 
he hurried out of his own room, and his heart quite 
warmed towards the old man, for his consideration 
and forethought He knocked gently at the door 
where the dead lay, and on Charley's opening it 
softly, asked under his breath for the keys. His 
daughter sought and found them in the coat, hang- 
ing at the bedside, and then drew the curtains 
close again; on the counterpane there still lay 
the few ears of ripe golden wheat, close to the still 
hand. 

The lawyer took the keys and went down swiftly 
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to Mr. Crotty's little sanctum ; he unlocked the door 
and threw open tlie shutters ; the room had not been 
used since Mr. Orotty went upstairs^ and gave the 
lawyer a sudden chill — but what did that matter? 
He was a rich man I not about to receive a niggardly 
three thousand pounds^ doled out to him as charity^ 
but a real bond fide fortune^ that would last him a 
lifetime I He carefully closed the door, and selected 
a key; he thought how often in the past nine years 
he had looked forward to this day when he should 
hold those keys in his hand, and the iron-bound desk, 
grim in its security, should give up its secrets to 
him I 

The top of the desk opened with a double lock, 
and, when open, folded back. Beneath, in perfect 
order, lay a thick bundle of papers, carefully secured 
with red tape, a smaller single document bearing two 
large seals, and a large japanned cash box. The 
lawyer recognized the large bundle as the deeds of the 
mortgage of his own house, the single document 
would be the will, and he knew so well what that must 
contain that he did not immediately open it ; but the 
cash box would in all probability contain the deeds 
and various securities of the estates and land left to 
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him. The lightness of the box as he lifted it seemed 
to verify this suspicion; indeed if anything it was 
too light 

He found the key among the others^ with some 
little trouble, and proceeded to open it. The inside 
was divided into several partitions ; all of which were 
empty except one, and that contained two little 
circular objects carefully wrapped up in many folds 
of tissue paper. The lawyer drew a long breath of 
surprise, and for the moment he was a little staggered. 
What could they be ? He took up one and unwound 
the paper till the object was gradually lessened in 
size, and at last lay bare in his hand. 

It was a penny-piece 1 

He unwrapped the other and found a similar 
result. 

What did it mean? Was it some senseless trick 
played to startle him, or could they have been left 
there since the box had been used in trade, and never 
thought of? He examined the coppers careftdly; 
they were dated exactly nine years back, and were 
quite new and bright; they must have been put 
up directly after the old man first came to live with 
them. The lawyer was puzzled, and a nameless 
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dread stole over him. What could it mean ? Pooh ! 
Mr. Crotty's agent probably held the deeds, or 
they might be elsewhere: there could be no mis- 
take. He was quite sure of it : there could be no 
mistake. 

But this time, having his sense of perfect security 
considerably lessened by this curious incident^ he 
made no further pause, but took up the will at once : 
there was nothing like being quite sure that every- 
thing was right. 

Taken in the abstract, and denuded of all legal 
forms, Mr. James Crotty's will was as follows : — 

" I, James Crotty, do hereby will and bequeath to 
Edward Crombie, Esq., of Branksome Dene, Lake- 
mouth, the whole of my property and personal 
eflFects, being the mortgage of his own house, 
Branksome Dene, that being the sole and only 
renmant of the large property I was once possessed 
of, and which I will away to him in consideration 
of the kindness extended by him to me in my days 
of comparative poverty, and the home his roof 
has afforded me in my declining years," &c., &c. 

The document was a short one, but the lawyer 
could not read to the end. When he came to tlie 
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words, "I was once possessed of," he leapt from 
his chair, and burst into a mad yell. 

" Damnation 1 The work of nine years lost ! Sold 
through nine years by an old — " 

Why need I picture the agonized disappointment 
of an utterly selfish and worldly man on discovering 
the carefully-preserved deceit that had been practised 
on him so long and so successfully, and had procured 
for the crafty old man a luxurious home which his 
own means could not have done. Mr. Crotty had 
long since gambled away all the wealth originally 
bequeathed to him, and, at the time he entered 
Branksome Dene, he invested the little he had col- 
lected together in a mortgage, the yearly interest of 
which was all he had had during the time of his 
residence there. It was the grasping nature of the 
lawyer which had first prompted the idea of such 
a deceit to the old man, and he had taken advantage 
of the inviolate secrecy he had observed all through 
his life on his own affairs, to carry it out In truth, 
Mr. Crotty, during those nine long years, had felt 
his life to be more enjoyable the more he dwelt on 
the idea that at his death his avaricious and obsequious 
relation would be the victim of his lugubrious joke. 
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He had even^ daring his illness in bed^ disposed of 
the few coins and valuables he carried about his 
person to his niece and Harry as keepsakes, so that 
there should be no money left behind, save the two- 
pence so carefully wrapped up as before mentioned. 



THE END. 
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